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Editorial: An Editor's 
New Year's Resolutions 

Each year people look back on the past and resolve to do things that will 
make the new year more positive, productive, and meaningful. As your 
editor, I have some resolutions, too, although I hope that, by making them 
public, I won't be held to them any longer than most— say an issue or two. 

RESOLVED: To shake articles about the reproduction and preservation 
of library materials out of the trees. It seems authors in these areas are so 
busy working that they rarely take time to write about it, or, if they do 
write, they send their output to specialized periodicals. Please write more, 
and think of LRTS when you do. 

RESOLVED: To simplify text and citation formatting for LRTS, per- 
haps by getting someone to design a program package for authors to use in 
preparing their papers for submission. This software would take authors' 
files and double-space everything, indent paragraphs, center section head- 
ings, etc., and put all citations into LRTS house style. Incidentally, it will 
create title pages, add abstracts, and delete any identification of the authors 
from the pages of their texts to assist in anonymous refereeing. 

RESOLVED: To continue experimenting with new features that furnish 
readers with useful and important information and opportunities to assess 
ideas and issues. Two features currently under consideration include a re- 
sources and technical services history column and a resources and techni- 
cal services standards column. Suggestions for other columns are wel- 
come, too. 

RESOLVED: To slow down my knee-jerk reactions to events over 
which I have no control (such as the formation of RASD's CODES) and to 
take a more sanguine view of professional progress. 

RESOLVED: To involve more people in the production of LRTS. Many 
people, as a glance at our masthead and the "Partial List of Referees" 
(elsewhere in this issue) show, contribute to the production of this journal. 
Authors, columnists, and advertisers do, too. Our combined talents and 
efforts make LRTS what it is. We relish the idea of expanding that pool of 
talent, intellect, and energy to bring you an ever more enjoyable and valu- 
able LRTS. 

RESOLVED: To speed the appearance of many valuable articles now in 
the publication queue by adding pages as our finances permit. This is the 
biggest challenge ahead in 1989. We want to bring you the most informa- 
tion we can cram between our covers attractively, in as timely a manner as 
possible. The enormous strides made by the division in 1988 in overcom- 
ing the deficit and moving into a healthy financial status (see Marion 
Reid's division annual report, elsewhere in this issue) should mean a splen- 
did new year for each and every RTSD member through all our activities- 
conference, programming, and publications. This editor is pledged to help 
maximize the effectiveness of LRTS to all our members and nonmember 
readers. — Sheila S. Intner, Editor. 
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Interaction: 
Letters to the Editor 



From Irene L. Schubert, Library of Congress: 

This letter is in response to the article by Roxanne Sellberg, "The 
Teaching of Cataloging in U . S . Library Schools , " ' (32 , no . 1 : 3CM2) .... 

I would like to add my concerns regarding the impact of less instruction 
in cataloging on future reference librarians. There are fewer graduates 
who aspire to be reference librarians who have an adequate understanding 
of catalog records because of a lack of substantive instruction in cataloging 
in library schools. They too often have no or an incomplete understanding 
of the construction of bibliographic records, which, as Sellberg acknowl- 
edges, are becoming more complex. Furthermore, they lack an under- 
standing of the relationship and importance of cataloging to their career 
specialties. . . . 

The assumption on the part of library schools that only catalogers need to 
understand cataloging and classification is to be deplored. 

From Dennis Stephens, University of Alaska, Fairbanks: (copy of a letter 
addressed to Gail A. Schlachter, president-elect, RASD.) 

I've been involved in acquisitions and collection development as a mem- 
ber of RTSD for over 15 years. When I received my ALA annual renewal 
notice and saw that RASD had established a collection development and 
evaluation section I was puzzled, since this area of librarianship had from 
all appearances nested comfortably in RTSD. 

It rankled a bit that I had to join a new division, but I signed up with 
RASD, thinking there must be a reasonable explanation for this. . . . 

I've not come across any information that justifies this duplication 
across division lines. The one issue of RQ I've received was not helpful. 
The January/March RASD Update mentioned the section's organizing 
plans and included draft bylaws including the statement that the section 
would "represent the interests of Reference and Adult Service Division 
members working in collection development and evaluation, ' ' and ' 'main- 
tain liaison with existing ALA units which have related concerns." 

RTSD's responsibilities, as shown in the ALA Handbook of Organiza- 
tion, include "development and coordination of the country's library re- 
sources; and those areas of selection and evaluation involved in the acqui- 
sition of library materials and pertinent to the development of library 
resources." 

Further, "RTSD has specific responsibility for . . . Synthesis of activi- 
ties of all units within the ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented." 
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As Intner wrote in her editorial, "Save us from believing we discovered 
a great new invention— the wheel. ..." 

Editor's reply: 
Right on! 

From Susan Davis, State University of New York at Buffalo: 

In her review of Serial Connections: People, Information, Communica- 
tion, Gail McMillan mentions a report on Mary Elizabeth Clack's presen- 
tation about serials education. To set the record straight, I gave the presen- 
tation on serials education; Clack wrote the summary of our discussion for 
publication. . . . 

Editor's reply: 

Thank you for the correction. Published reports are not always clear, 
seeming to be written by the speakers themselves. 

From Michael Gorman, California State University, Fresno: 

I was surprised to read the following in Janet Swan Hill's otherwise ex- 
cellent survey of the year's work in descriptive cataloguing (32, no. 
3:208): 

The Illinois model [of academic library organization] was instituted by 
Hugh Atkinson for financial and philosophical reasons, but it has not 
been widely emulated, and there are intimations that it has not been an 
unqualified success. It will be interesting to see whether or how the orga- 
nization will change under a new library administration. 

... no citations are given for these assertions. 

The organizational model was adopted by the UIUC Library faculty un- 
der the inspired (and much missed) leadership of the late Hugh Atkinson; it 
was not "instituted" by him. That faculty is, as far as I am aware, still 
largely in support of the organizational model. 

Is there any evidence that the model has not been widely emulated? . . . 

What, and from whence, are these "intimations" of failure? If Swan 
Hill can document such a statement, she should have done so. If she can- 
not, she should have omitted speculation and/or gossip from an article that 
is objective or nothing. 

The UIUC Library does not have a ' ' new library administration. " It has 
a new university librarian. In studying, writing about, or working in a li- 
brary with a developed faculty model, such a distinction is crucial to the 
understanding of its internal dynamics. 

Janet Swan Hill replies: 

I am surprised to have excited such distress by my paragraph on the 
UIUC model of academic library administration, particularly when I had 
taken pains not to express an opinion about its virtues. Gorman's objec- 
tions to two sentences seem to fall into three categories: philosophical, se- 
mantic, and procedural. 
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Philosophical: Gorman posits that a "Year's Work" article should omit 
speculation or it "is . . . nothing." I disagree: the organization of infor- 
mation, drawing of conclusions, and speculation on the future are what 
distinguish a review article from an annotated bibliography. Since the 
whole of my paper, which Gorman terms an "otherwise excellent sur- 
vey," is sprinkled with opinion, conclusions, and speculations, it would 
appear that he does not in fact oppose speculation perse, but rather this one 
in particular. 

Semantic: Catalogers are trained to make fine distinctions in interpreta- 
tion of language, and Gorman, as demonstrated by his editorship of 
AACR2, is an acknowledged master of fine distinction. I am confident that 
his description of how the Illinois administrative model was instituted is 
correct, and I agree that a new library director does not an entirely new 
administrative structure make. On the other hand, library directors are 
commonly credited with ' 'instituting" programs implemented during their 
tenure, regardless of how widely supported the moves were, and the pe- 
riod of time during which a person serves as chief administrator of an insti- 
tution is commonly called her/his "administration." I readily acknowl- 
edge Gorman's precision on these points, but see them as "distinctions 
without a difference' * in the limited context of the paragraph under discus- 

S1 °Procedural: (1) It is difficult to cite an absence of information, yet the 
absence itself can be significant— just ask Sherlock Holmes. Few people 
write about why their libraries haven't reorganized, and there are not many 
published reports from libraries that have. I too know of libraries that have 
adopted something like the UIUC model, but their numbers are as yet 
small enough that it is accurate to say that the model has "not been widely 
emulated. " (2) Chronological coverage limitations led me to exclude cit- 
ing some sources such as (ARL/OMS) Automation and Reorganization of 
Technical and Public Services, SPEC kit 1 12 . . . and my own citation- 
laden "Staffing Technical Services in 1995" in Library Management and 
Technical Services (ed. by Jennifer Cargill, Haworth 1988), which had not 
yet been published. (3) Characterizing something as "not . . . an unquali- 
fied success" is very far from terming it a "failure." Had I said that the 
more traditional library organization pattern is not an unqualified success 
(equally true), I doubt that Gorman would have read the statement as cen- 
sure. In this case, Gorman may have allowed his espousal of UIUC's orga- 
nizational structure to color his reading of my text. Having said this, I note 
that my own reading and hearing of papers and participation in discussions 
in the years since UIUC began its reorganization have doubtless influenced 
my interpretation of the articles cited, where praise seems subdued, and 
where phrases such as "the training program can fairly be described as a 
qualified success" (see Arnold S. Wajenberg "Cataloging Instruction for 
Public Service Librarians," Cataloging & Classification Quarterly 8, 
no.l:119) are used. 

. . When the UIUC model of organization becomes a common, even 
ordinary pattern among academic libraries, Gorman can take pleasure in 
referring to the first of the two sentences contested, and declaim, "not 
THEN, perhaps, but SOON THEREAFTER!" 
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From Norman Horrocks, Scarecrow Press: (copy of a letter addressed to 
Richard D. Johnson.) 

Thank you for the review of The Librarian 's Helper (32, no. 3:272-3). 
Two comments: (1) the name of the lead author is misspelled and should 
read Jennifer Pritchett, and (2) the review was of the 1986 Version 4.0. 
The 1988 Version 5.0 now in preparation does respond to both of 
Schwartz' criticisms in that instructions are now included for installation 
to a hard disk and the indexing for the documentation has been much 
strengthened. 

Editor's reply: 

Thus spake the user! We are happy to note that Scarecrow Press pays 
attention to criticisms from the field and look forward to seeing version 5.0 
when it is in distribution. 
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Experience counts in authority 
control. And if your library is 
choosing a vendor to apply authority 
control to your MARC records before you 
put them online, consider the following: 
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experience performing retrospective 
automated authority control edits. 

We have performed subject authority 
control on hundreds of MARC databases 
since LC began issuing machine read- 
able subject authority data in 1973; and 
name authority control on over 150 
MARC databases since LC began issu- 
ing machine readable name authority 
data in 1982. In addition, we were first 
to offer library specific authority files for 
loading into online systems. Our staff of 
authority control editors has combined 
experience of over 33 years, and applies 
manual corrections to your bibliographic 
records where the automated system 
stops. 

Blackwell is interested in your proj- 
ect, and will deliver professional service 
on schedule. 
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A Partial List of Referees 



Referees contribute their time and expert knowledge to ensure that the 
research reported in LRTS is relevant, significant, accurate, and well exe- 
cuted. They do this without remuneration but not without the appreciation 
of authors, readers, and this editor. The following people have served or 
agreed to serve as expert referees for LRTS. It is, necessarily, an open- 
ended list to which new names are added continuously. — Ed. 
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If your Library is mending torn pages with a multi-purpose plastic tape, you 
may be doing more harm than good. 
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In addition to Filmoplast P. Filmolux also offers a diverse line of self-adhesive 
tapes and laminates all designed to extend the life of your Library 's inventory. 

For more information and samples, please call or write the office nearest 
you. 
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The North American Collections 
Inventory Project: Implications 
for the Future of Coordinated 
Management of Research Collections 

David Farrell and Jutta Reed-Scott 



The Association of Research Libraries, working with the Research Li- 
braries Group, Inc. , began the North American Collections Inventory 
Project in July 1983 as a cooperative effort to develop an online inven- 
tory of research library collections. During the years between 1983 and 
1988, participation in the project has steadily increased. These years 
mark the passage through a crucial stage: development of tools and re- 
sources and establishment of the general requirements, policies, and 
procedures governing participation. They also set the stage for develop- 
ing new strategies to strengthen North American research resources and 
for shaping future directions. This progress report looks at what was ac- 
complished and explores the essential implications for the future of coor- 
dinated management of research collections. 

T'he origins of the North American Collections Inventory Project 
(NCIP) can be traced to the increasing complexity of managing research 
collections beginning in the late 1970s. Academic and research libraries 
were confronting major challenges in building, maintaining, organizing, 
and preserving scholarly resources. The proliferation of publications, the 
development of new technologies, the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, and the accelerated changes in educational programs had dimin- 
ished the capacity of individual research libraries to provide adequately for 
the expanding information needs of scholars, faculty, and students. The 
tasks of preserving millions of brittle research materials and of providing 
access to materials through the creation of machine-readable cataloging 
had also become urgent needs. Widespread agreement developed that the 
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Washington, D.C. 
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research library community must take steps to coordinate local collection 
management (i.e. , selection and acquisitions of and provision of access to, 
materials) and preservation activities within a national (and international) 
cooperative framework. 

But charting a course of action depended on Finding answers to the ques- 
tions, Who collects what? How strong are the collections? and What is the 
current collecting policy? A reliable inventory of collections based on a 
national standard appeared to be a useful approach to answering these 
questions. The RLG Conspectus— a standardized methodology for collec- 
tion assessment comparison— offered a means by which this could be ac- 
complished. 

The conspectus builds on a long history of efforts to develop an inven- 
tory of research collections. Important antecedents were the efforts that 
started in the 1970s in the collection development committees of the ALA 
Resources and Technical Services Division. Another significant model 
was the collection evaluation project at Columbia University. But it was 
the Collection Management and Development Committee of the Research 
Libraries Group, Inc. (RLG), that played a catalytic role and guided, in 
1979, the initial design of the conspectus. Gwinn and Mosher described 
RLG's efforts to develop this tool for ' 'mapping collection strengths, ' ' and 
as described therein, the conspectus provides a standardized procedure 
and terminology for sharing detailed descriptions of research collections. 
Using the Library of Congress classification scheme (LCC) as a structure, 
librarians apply numerical codes to identify six levels of collection 
strength and alphabetical codes to describe language coverage. The de- 
tailed descriptions of collection strengths and weaknesses of participating 
libraries are available through an online database— the Conspectus 
Online— and in offline products. 

Of equal importance to the development of the North American inven- 
tory were initiatives of the Association of Research Libraries (ARL). In 
1981, ARL's Task Force on Collection Development began considering 
ways to encourage and support a national effort for coordination and coop- 
eration in collection development. The result was a proposal that ARL's 
membership extend the conspectus approach to other major research li- 
braries. 

To test the feasibility of expanding the RLG inventory, in 1981 the task 
force initiated a pilot project in five ARL libraries that were not RLG mem- 
bers: Cincinnati, Notre Dame, Manitoba, Iowa State, and Wisconsin. The 
five libraries completed collection assessments for three conspectus divi- 
sions and demonstrated that the RLG Conspectus could be an effective 
framework for analyzing collections on a national scale. The test also re- 
vealed difficulties in the methodology: some were due to the developmen- 
tal nature of the conspectus and some were due to the expansion of the pro- 
ject beyond RLG's confines and structure. Some of these difficulties 
continue to vex librarians today, including the limitations of LCC for de- 
scribing collections in the sciences and interdisciplinary fields; the con- 
cern about the subjectivity of collection assessments and the lack of a quan- 
tifiable approach; and the difficulties of defining the "universe" of 
publications. 
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To address these problems, it was decided to develop additional docu- 
mentation and training resources. In addition, revision and completion of 
conspectus work sheets was seen as critical to the success of the project. 

These activities culminated in February 1983 with the ARL Board of 
Directors' decision to endorse a three-phase implementation plan for the 
National Collections Inventory Project (later designated "North Ameri- 
can" to recognize the participation of ARL's Canadian members) or 
NCIP. 2 

The thrusts of the plan are a series of interrelated activities as follows: 

Phase 1, July-December 1983 

• Develop detailed technical and process manuals. 

• Design training program and other resources for bibliographers. 
Phase 2, January-December 1984 

• Field test the manual at three ARL libraries. 

• Field test training materials. 

• Revise project materials on basis of experience. 
Phase 3, July 1985-July 1988 

• Select and train fifteen collection development librarians as NCIP 
consultants. 

• Develop a conspectus materials distribution center. 

• Promote uses of NCIP data for cooperative programs. 

As the cornerstone of a North American cooperative effort, NCIP's 
long-term goal is to develop an online inventory of research collections 
that will strengthen coordinated management of research collections and 
help to determine shared responsibilities for these vital resources. 

Developmental Phase: July-December 1983 

ARL's Office of Management Studies (OMS), with RLG's cooperation, 
began NCIP Phase 1 in July 1983 and appointed the joint ARL-RLG NCIP 
Advisory Committee. Funded by the Council on Library Resources, OMS 
staff developed training tools and other resources during the latter half of 
1983. This included the preparation of a detailed, technical procedural 
manual that describes the history, development, and application of the 
conspectus methodology. 1 OMS also designed an orientation and training 
program for participants. The program introduces the conspectus instru- 
ment and methodology, offers practical advice and experience in complet- 
ing sample sections of the conspectus, and, above all, provides an opportu- 
nity for participants to develop a common understanding of the materials 
and approach and to discuss issues and concerns relating to collection man- 
agement and cooperation. 

Test Phase-. 1984 

The Office of Management Studies carried out Phase 2 in 1984 with 
funding from the Lilly Endowment and additional support from three ARL 
test libraries. The intent of the second phase was to test, develop, and re- 
fine the tools and resources developed in Phase 1 before introducing them 
to the members of ARL who would participate. The three ARL libraries 
were Indiana University (a large, public institution with a full range of 
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graduate and professional programs and library collections of 4 million 
volumes managed by thirty-six specialists); the University of Notre Dame 
(a private Catholic institution with a more limited range of programs and 
library collections of 1 .5 million volumes managed by three full-time bib- 
liographers and fifteen part-time librarians); and Purdue University (a 
public land grant institution with strong programs in science, technology, 
and agriculture and library collections of 1 .5 million volumes managed by 
twenty-five librarians with collection development responsibilities). 
These libraries provided an opportunity not only to test the manual and 
training resources but to test approaches to statewide coordination in a di- 
verse environment. Finally, the planners assumed that the NCIP inventory 
would hold interest for non-ARL libraries with significant research collec- 
tions. Accordingly, another objective of this phase was to develop a meth- 
odology for identifying such collections. 4 

Phase 2 contributed to the developing national effort by testing and re- 
vising the technical and procedural manual and training program and fur- 
nishing practical experience in learning a standard methodology for collec- 
tion assessment and applying the results to decisions for cooperative 
collection development. 

Phase 2 also played a critical role in determining the relationship be- 
tween ARL and RLG in regard to conspectus development and participa- 
tion. The organizations signed an agreement defining ownership, use of, 
and access to conspectus data; management of the database; and pricing. 
Another section of the agreement clarified governance of the conspectus 
development process. Since 1983, non-RLG NCIP librarians have partici- 
pated in the development of the conspectus through representation on the 
RLG Task Force on Conspectus Analysis, which is responsible for devel- 
oping the conspectus and its associated tools. As a result, close coopera- 
tion between ARL and RLG has developed. Building and improving the 
conspectus became a cooperative endeavor. 

Transition 

The years 1984 and 1985 marked the transition to full-scale implementa- 
tion of NCIP. ARL libraries in California and in the Southeast began col- 
lection inventories using NCIP conspectus methodology, and their experi- 
ence contributed to further refinement of the project. An important lesson 
learned was the need for organizational support to assist bibliographers in 
the local library and to advance cooperative efforts. Another finding was 
the need for continued development and modification of the conspectus. 

Early in 1984, the University of California (UC) Libraries developed a 
two-phased plan for implementing NCIP. Seven UC libraries that had not 
already completed the conspectus (Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Santa Barbara and Santa Cruz) selected three con- 
spectus subject divisions for coordinated completion for the first phase and 
five for the second phase. (Berkeley and Davis, as RLG members, had pre- 
viously completed the inventory.) Systemwide coordination of the project 
came under the general responsibility of the University's Collection De- 
velopment Committee. 

One useful innovation of the UC project was the appointment of sys- 
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temwide teams for each conspectus division, which include one person 
from each campus participating in NCIP. The concept of teams was de- 
rived from the successful experience of UC's first phase in which selectors 
from various campuses gained much from working together. In addition to 
identifying common methodological approaches, the teams review work 
sheets and develop strategies for using conspectus data for cooperative col- 
lection management. 5 

A second regional effort began in fall 1984 when a consortium of south- 
eastern ARL libraries endorsed participation in NCIP to advance coopera- 
tive collection development in the region. While several institutions com- 
pleted one or more conspectus divisions, progress overall was limited by 
the lack of staff resources and the absence of effective organizational sup- 
port for the effort. Participants concluded from this experience that suc- 
cessful cooperative activity requires strong local commitment by the col- 
lection development librarians and directors. Of equal importance are 
realistic project goals that are controlled to keep in step with local capabili- 
ties and that reflect shared understanding of costs and long-term benefits of 
cooperative collection management. 

Early in 1986, library directors of the southeastern consortium took a 
hard look at the limited participation and refocused efforts to build a re- 
gional cooperative collection development program. Several Southeastern 
ARL libraries are proceeding with NCIP under a reorganization plan es- 
tablishing smaller working groups by geographic proximity or common 
subject interests with a long-term schedule. 

The results of these diverse projects led to further planning during 1984 
and early 1985 for full-scale implementation of NCIP in Phase 3. 

NCIP PHASE 3: 1985-88 

By mid- 1985 , the groundwork was laid and the process of extending par- 
ticipation in NCIP began. This phase, funded by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, aimed to implement NCIP in research libraries throughout 
North America. Initial activities focused on developing trainers to work 
with bibliographers and selectors in libraries undertaking conspectus as- 
sessments. ARL Office of Management Studies' staff trained fifteen col- 
lection development librarians to provide assistance to libraries planning 
and organizing conspectus projects. 6 OMS also established a materials dis- 
tribution center to make work sheets and other conspectus resources avail- 
able to NCIP participants, and the first issue of NCIP News, a newsletter, 
appeared in January 1986 to carry information to participants and others 
interested in the conspectus process. 7 

In cooperation with RLG, work continued to complete the conspectus 
and to prepare additional tools. Two important refinements are supple- 
mentary guidelines and verification studies. Supplementary guidelines ex- 
pand the standard collecting level definitions to provide subject-specific 
guidelines. Typically, they give an overview of the nature of the literature 
supporting a broad field, such as medicine or chemistry, and suggest ap- 
propriate standard guides, bibliographies, and periodical indexes together 
with ' 'benchmarks' ' (percentages of holdings from these tools) that should 
be met at specific collecting levels. 
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While supplementary guidelines respond to the need for standardized 
collection assessment approaches and tools, verification studies are in- 
tended to test the accuracy of the assignment of collecting levels. Verifica- 
tion studies use specially designed, statistically valid lists of citations de- 
rived from the universe of titles within the specified test subject. 
Verification studies have been developed for many subjects, including En- 
glish literature, Russian history and literature, baroque art and architec- 
ture, genetics, and chemistry. 

Another initiative is the meetings at ALA for NCIP users. The NCIP 
Users Group, organized at the recommendation of the joint ARL-RLG 
NCIP Advisory Board, met for the first time at the 1987 ALA Midwinter 
Meeting and again at the Annual Conference that followed. The meetings 
provide an opportunity for current and potential users of NCIP to explore 
issues and share information. 

As Phase 3 proceeded, more emphasis was given to testing and develop- 
ing applications of the conspectus data, both locally and cooperatively. As 
a first step, in mid- 1986 OMS surveyed the ARL membership to gather 
information on the level of participation and current uses. 

Responses submitted by eighty-three libraries indicated widespread 
present or planned participation in NCIP (85 percent). Equally important, 
the survey documented a wide array of local uses. Libraries reported that 
they used conspectus data to identify collection strengths and weaknesses 
(77 percent); to develop knowledge of collection development staff and to 
strengthen communication among colleagues (65 percent); to serve as the 
basis for collection development policies (58 percent); to support budget 
requests and budget allocation decisions (45 percent); to identify collec- 
tion strengths and weaknesses in support of preservation decisions (43 per- 
cent); to inform faculty of library collecting policies and to assist them in 
locating strong collections in their research fields (43 percent); and to 
strengthen grant proposals (36 percent) . 

Perhaps most fundamentally, the responses revealed that the decision to 
participate in cooperative collection management within an existing or an 
ad hoc organizational structure is one of the key driving forces for li- 
braries' participation or planned participation in NCIP. 

Canadian Conspectus Project 

The year 1985 also saw the start-up of the Canadian conspectus project. 
The National Library of Canada and the Canadian Association of Research 
Libraries (CARL) are working together to organize a Canadian inventory 
that will eventually include data for CARL members, non-CARL aca- 
demic libraries, large public libraries, and special libraries throughout 
Canada. The CARL project, while national in scope, is regionally based 
for training and implementation. 

Efforts centered initially on providing training to bibliographers. Four 
regional workshops were conducted in locations across Canada, including 
one program conducted in French. Building on U.S. participants' experi- 
ence, CARL has paid considerable attention to providing organizational 
support for the project. One important step was appointing a CARL coor- 
dinator to assist librarians and to provide liaison between the National Li- 
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brary of Canada, CARL, and ARL. Another was establishing regional 
working groups to enhance communication and to lay the foundation for 
cooperative collection development programs utilizing the conspectus 
data. 

To support the development of the Canadian inventory, adapting RLG 
and NOP materials were necessary— including more detailed coverage in 
the conspectus for Canadian history, literature, and law— and drafting lan- 
guage codes that reflect the bilingual status of French and English in Can- 
ada. In addition, the NCIP manual and conspectus work sheets were trans- 
lated into French. 

The conspectus data for Canadian libraries will reside in a Canadian 
database; however, data for the fourteen ARL libraries in CARL will also 
be input into the Conspectus Online. While modeled on RLG's Conspectus 
Online, the Canadian inventory will have several important differences, 
including fully bilingual capability and enhanced searching, using a menu- 
or command-driven mode. The system was scheduled to be fully opera- 
tional in the first quarter of 1987. 

Pacific Northwest 

The conspectus methodology has been adopted for several other cooper- 
ative collection development programs. The largest such effort is in the 
Pacific Northwest, where the programs of the Library and Information Re- 
sources for the Northwest (LIRN) project are supporting regionally coor- 
dinated collection management. 10 Currently, more than 240 libraries of all 
types in the states of Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington 
are participating in the LIRN project. By early 1987, assessments from 
188 libraries had been entered in the Pacific Northwest Conspectus data- 
base." 

The cornerstone of LIRN's strategy is an adaptation of the conspectus 
approach to create an assessment methodology flexible enough for use by 
small and medium-sized libraries as well as large research institutions. A 
library in the Pacific Northwest may choose to assess collections for only 
24 very broad subject divisions, for 600 more finely articulated divisions, 
for all 7,000 lines of the conspectus, or for a combination of these three 
approaches. The data collected during this regional assessment effort will 
be entered into the Pacific Northwest Conspectus database. LIRN also 
uses expanded collecting level codes originated by librarians in Alaska (a 
similar set of modified codes developed by librarians in Indiana has been 
endorsed by RLG for use assessing nonresearch collections). 

Conspectus in Europe 

A more recent development is the implementation of the conspectus ap- 
proach in several European countries. The British Library already has re- 
viewed its own collections within the conspectus framework and is explor- 
ing the feasibility of a United Kingdom conspectus. A consortium of 
eleven Scottish research libraries, including the National Library of Scot- 
land, have embarked on a one-year conspectus project. Other European 
countries currently investigating the feasibility of using the conspectus or 
conducting pilot projects include the Netherlands, Sweden, and France. 
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NCIP Results 

The activities described thus far have traced the transition from planning 
to implementation as the RLG initiative expanded into a North American 
(and now European as well) collections inventory. While RLG's purpose 
was to foster collaboration in collection development, cataloging, and 
preservation of research resources among RLG member libraries, NCIP 
extended the process to the ARL membership as well as to Canadian and 
European libraries. 

To build the international online inventory of research collections is a 
complex undertaking that will continue for many years. But the ground- 
work has been laid by RLG and ARL, and sufficient experience has accu- 
mulated to evaluate NCIP's initial results and benefits on the basis of its 
objectives. 

The basic objectives of NCIP were identified in the plan developed by 
the ARL Task Force on Collection Development in 1983. The following 
eight "rationales" endorsed then by the ARL Board of Directors are the 
basis for the authors' evaluation. 

1. To describe the current and changing configuration of collection 
strengths in North American libraries (with the potential to expand 
internationally), contributing to the assurance of national coverage 
and the identification of lacunae. 

In the broadest sense, this goal is well along the road to achievement. 
According to the 1986 ARL survey, 85 percent of the membership, includ- 
ing the major Canadian research libraries, is participating in NCIP or plans 
to in the near future. 

Adoption of the project by CARL and the work of the National Library 
all but assured that NCIP's impact will be felt in libraries at all levels 
throughout Canada. Moreover, the expansion to Europe is already under- 
way. For the first time, research collection strengths are being described 
so that libraries can consider local collecting patterns within a continental 
(and eventually international) framework. 

2. To serve as the basis for cooperative collection development pro- 
grams and for distribution of responsibility for collecting, catalog- 
ing, and preserving materials, both nationally and regionally. 

The progress of NCIP described elsewhere indicates a basis for coopera- 
tive collection management locally, regionally, and nationally, although 
the results have been uneven. NCIP has enhanced national cooperative ef- 
forts by introducing collection development librarians throughout the 
country to a standard methodology for inventorying and evaluating their 
collections. 

NCIP has also played an important role in advancing cooperative collec- 
tion management efforts on a regional basis. A case in point is the use of 
conspectus data in strengthening systemwide coordination among the Uni- 
versity of California Libraries. 2 A key component of this program is the 
involvement of subject selectors from individual campuses in reviewing 
composite data and determining coordinated policies. Another case in- 
volves the Music Library Association, who, together with members of 
RLG's Music Program Committee, developed the music division of the 
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conspectus. This division includes a complete subject-by-subject line 
shelflist measurement, and planning is underway to utilize the OCLC data- 
base. 

Time alone will tell whether the conspectus can be more than a basis, a 



tion management. Such a basis clearly is needed. Where commitment to 
cooperation exists already, the conspectus has supported and shaped coop- 
erative selection, priority setting, retrospective conversion, and preserva- 
tion activities. 13 Where no such underlying commitment exists, the tool it- 
self cannot create it. 

The question remains why the national cooperative environment doesn't 
appear to have been greatly improved by implementation of NCIP. A na- 
tional cooperative policy is difficult to implement because it requires that 
collection development librarians, working in diverse environments and in 
many cases without the support of the faculty, substantially change their 
ways of thinking and working and that leaders and administrators pursue 
collective goals in place of local ones. Progress in this arena has not been 
dramatic because libraries have more pressing local concerns and alle- 
giances. Yet, as described earlier, statewide and regional cooperative col- 
lection management programs in California, Indiana, and the Pacific North- 
west have benefited from NCIP. On a fundamental level, the informal 
impact of NCIP may be the most important. For participating librarians, the 
project affords the opportunity to work with bibliographers at other institu- 
tions and to create a web of informal , ad hoc agreements that are the essential 
conditions for coordinated collection management programs. 
3 . To serve as an interlibrary loan and public service referral tool, both 

nationally and regionally. 
While many believe the conspectus has potential as a public service tool, 
several factors have tended to limit use of conspectus data in this capacity. 
First, the conspectus was conceived and began as a tool for collection de- 
velopment librarians with minimal involvement of public services staff in 
the design and development. Equally important, the conspectus does not 
give item-level information, and the rapidly expanding bibliographic net- 
works are better sources for known-item searches. Other reasons are the 
limited participation by the research library community and the unavaila- 
bility of data for specialized collections. A final reason was the difficulty 
of searching the Conspectus Online, but recent searching enhancements, 
especially keyword searching, will provide more user-friendly access. 
There are important public service functions the conspectus can support. 
One is to guide students, faculty, or researchers to important collections at 
other institutions. Another is to provide information concerning collection 
intensity in their field at a specific institution. Still another is to point inter- 
library loan requests, which could not be treated in the bibliographic tools 
or network, toward a library reporting significant strength in the subject of 
the request. 

While there are practical difficulties to overcome, it appears that this 
rationale has not been properly tested. Ways must be found to publicize the 
potential of the conspectus for reference services and to provide educa- 
tional tools to public service librarians. 




ive effort in all aspects of collec- 
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4. To provide a consistent tool for the development of institutional col- 
lection development policies. 

The most successful application of the conspectus has been on the local 
level, and, as the 1986 ARL survey demonstrates, the conspectus— both as 
an analytical tool and a methodology for learning effective standard collec- 
tion assessment practices— has stimulated the drafting of collection devel- 
opment policies in a number of libraries, including Brown University, 
Dartmouth College, Indiana University, the University of Oklahoma, 
University of Virginia, and UC-Berkeley. Librarians in these institutions 
discovered that, once the conspectus assessments were completed, a major 
part of their local policy had been drafted. 

A corollary benefit is the closer analysis of the distribution of collection 
management responsibilities among different library units. In multiunit li- 
brary systems the conspectus data provide a composite map of collecting 
patterns within the library system. Several institutions have found that con- 
spectus assessments not only aid in understanding how collections in the 
main library relate to those in departmental or branch libraries but also 
identify areas of overlapping collection responsibilities. The conspectus 
can help look more closely at the institution's collection management pro- 
gram, resolve conflicting policies, and coordinate local collection activi- 
ties more effectively. 

Of equal importance to local collection management programs is the use 
of the conspectus (or collection policies based on it) for training staff mem- 
bers. Because the methodology produces a report of the relative strengths 
of the subfields of a subject collection, relative strengths of the retrospec- 
tive and the current collections, and relative strengths among institutions, 
the conspectus assessments, combined with the discussions among subject 
specialists and with the collection development officer in an institution, 
provide a sound basis for training new collection development librarians. 
For more experienced librarians, the conspectus apparatus provides a solid 
foundation for comparable and verifiable collection evaluation. The same 
data provide information for a librarian speaking to those outside the li- 
brary about collection strengths and priorities. 

5. Serve as communication device for indicating changes in collection 
development policies, locally, regionally, and nationally, and pro- 
vide the capability to monitor North American collection develop- 
ment. 

Concerning the objective of developing the conspectus as a tool for com- 
municating with teaching faculty, administrators, and outside funding 
agencies, it has demonstrated its usefulness. By presenting standardized, 
comparative values, the conspectus provides a systematic basis for com- 
paring collection strengths and priorities (and matching those priorities 
with priorities for research and instructional units supported by the collec- 
tions). Uses in this category are reported from librarians who work closely 
with faculty in selection, with administrators and others who provide 
funds, and with committees involved in formal review (including accredi- 
tation) processes. 

6. To provide the capability to link collection policy to processing and 
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preservation priorities, institutionally as well as by region or nation- 
ally. 

During 1986 special efforts focused on the use of conspectus data for 
identification of preservation needs and priorities. One important model 
for cooperative presentation decision making was outlined by Atkinson in 
a paper presented at a national meeting of preservation specialists in 1985. 
Atkinson proposed that a large-scale cooperative preservation program 
would be built around strong research collections in different libraries. In 
this program for each subject area, a research collection would be identi- 
fied that would serve as the collection of record and would be preserved by 
the cooperating library." 1 

On the local level, a conspectus-based approach to preservation plan- 
ning was used at the Yale University Library where reviewing of collec- 
tions provided the starting point for establishing preservation priorities. 
Walker, of Yale's Preservation Department, noted that "the Conspectus 
helped us immensely; it gave us a starting point and a direction, and it was 
a tool for supporting and justifying preservation planning in subject ar- 
eas."' 5 

7. To provide information for determination of national, regional, and 
local needs in relation to possible fund-raising activities. 

Conspectus values are now cited by librarians (to indicate preponderant 
strength that must be maintained or debilitating weakness that must be 
strengthened) in budget requests to local administrators and have begun 
appearing as part of the rationale in collection development, retrospective 
conversion, and preservation grant proposals. As more libraries complete 
the assessments, it is likely that more use of the data will occur in seeking 
and budgeting funds, especially since funding authorities increasingly re- 
quest objective, comparative data on peer institutions and collections. 

8 . To stimulate changes in the way librarians and their users think about 
cooperation. 

Perhaps in this area the conspectus and NCIP have had the greatest im- 
pact, and the results have been most problematical and most promising. 

The compilation of the inventory (and the implied commitment to coop- 
eration) and the introduction of a standard approach to collection assess- 
ment and management motivated collection development librarians— who 
are accustomed to think locally, not globally; who have lacked a standard 
that encourages interinstitutional comparisons— to think in new ways 
about their work. A cooperative spirit, where it existed, has been en- 
hanced, and several coordinated efforts directly followed NCIP imple- 
mentation. The conspectus does not provide all the answers (indeed, too 
much has been expected of it), but it has provided a uniform foundation 
and it has held up the appealing vision of a common language of collection 
assessment and a rudimentary first description of the national research col- 
lection. 

Obstacles and Challenges 

Although many collection development librarians have found the pro- 
cess of making conspectus assessments a valuable experience in and of it- 
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self, not surprisingly they have encountered some obstacles along the 
way. 16 These center on three areas: the incomplete conspectus apparatus, 
methodological concerns, and the assessment approach. 

A major difficulty throughout the NCIP process has been the incom- 
pleteness of the conspectus apparatus. The conspectus has about 7,000 
subject descriptors, but three LC schedules (A, U, and V) have not been 
completed. Moreover, several major divisions drafted early in the devel- 
opment of the conspectus history, sociology, economics, political 
science— are undergoing extensive revision. The supplemental guidelines, 
too, have developed slowly. They are essential to the establishment of a 
uniform approach to applying the assessment values and are particularly 
needed by librarians new to the conspectus. One problem, of course, was 
the lack of librarians sufficiently experienced in conspectus work to draft 
or review a division or its supplemental guidelines. With more librarians 
participating in the work, it is expected that the basic apparatus will be 
completed more rapidly. 

While problems relating to conspectus documentation are temporary, 
more persistent difficulties with the conspectus center on methodological 
issues: Is the LC classification schedule's alphanumeric scheme and sub- 
ject descriptor terminology adequate for the purpose? How objective are 
participants' judgments? 17 In addition, information on who uses the con- 
spectus, how it is used, and how often is scanty, even from the RLG institu- 
tions that conceived it and applied it for the longest time. 

All librarians working with the conspectus have encountered problems 
relating to structure and limitations of the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion system. Some problems relate to the specific breakdown of the LC 
classification, which may appear too broad or too detailed when applied to 
an individual collection. Other problems result from treatment of specific 
subjects that are either inadequately represented or scattered among differ- 
ent sections of the classification. Cases in point are special collections 
(nonprint formats, rare books, realia, etc.) and multidisciplinary collec- 
tions (area studies, women's studies, etc.). 

No single, perfect scheme exists, and the LC classification is one of the 
"most widely recognized standards nationally."' 8 Nevertheless, its awk- 
wardness in the conspectus leaves some librarians floundering. 

Librarians experience difficulty using the conspectus approach to col- 
lection assessment. Unlike previous collection development policies, the 
conspectus requires them to think in a new way. First, they must describe 
their collections in terms of the "universe" of publications and scholarly 
information; secondly, they must assess their collections in the context of a 
common standard, using newly developed symbols and definitions. The 
process of assigning a "universal standard" is radical because it is at odds 
with the cherished concept that every collection is unique and exists unto 
itself for a special local population; it is hard work to assume a global view 
and assign a standard value unless one has experience, confidence, and 
objective data; and there is an obvious implication that the results may re- 
quire changing collection priorities and responsibilities. 

The most critical challenge is to develop strategies to foster coordination 
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and cooperation in collection management and preservation. The process 
of developing the tool for decision making is essentially completed. The 
work of building on the structure of the conspectus is only beginning. 

Discussion at the special program on NCIP at the October 1986 ARL 
membership meeting underscored the complexity of achieving collabora- 
tion in building, maintaining, and preserving research collections on the 
national level. As Abell noted, "we need to recognize that the research 
library community is not now, nor likely ever to be, moving in orderly 
ranks across a broad front of issues in collection development, preserva- 
tion, and access."' Most participants at the ARL meeting agreed that the 
conspectus has sharpened the understanding of the issues and problems of 
coordinated collection development. But it is clear that the conspectus can- 
not resolve the complex and difficult political and economic issues of dis- 
tributed collection responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

As the conspectus has grown from an instrument developed within RLG 
to a North American and now international inventory of research collec- 
tions, it has successfully integrated different perspectives and served di- 
vergent needs. This success has depended on (he participation and commit- 
ment of many individual librarians who developed work sheets, revised 
existing divisions, drafted supplementary guidelines, and prepared verifi- 
cation studies. 

One strength of conspectus methodology is that it permits improvements 
and enhancements, (e.g., the current development of Preservation Scope 
Notes within the Conspectus Online framework). Another strength is the 
usefulness of conspectus data not only as the basis for cooperative action in 
preservation but also in cataloging and retrospective conversion. A further 
strength is the flexibility of conspectus methodology that permits adapta- 
tions in different libraries and for different purposes. 

There is widespread agreement that the conspectus has fostered in- 
creased communication among collection development librarians and has 
set a clear course toward a standardized collection assessment methodol- 
ogy. Perhaps this is its greatest benefit to date. 

If the achievement is real, why has the conspectus not yet realized its 
potential? Some reasons have been suggested, including the critical factor 
of the incompleteness of its documentation. Another important factor is 
that the complex conspectus methodology, with its detail and comprehen- 
siveness, combining time-consuming tasks of collection description, eval- 
uation, and coordination, has inhibited wider application and acceptance. 
Even libraries that have committed substantial resources to the conspectus 
have not moved far beyond applying the benefits of local coordination and 
cooperation to dealing concretely with issues of regional and North Ameri- 
can cooperation. But the foundation has been laid and, using the conspec- 
tus as its principal tool, NCIP has built a substantial framework. More 
tools and more hands are needed. While a strong cooperative spirit clearly 
exists, that spirit has not been molded into a complete construct capable of 
supporting on a national scale the complex and difficult decisions of re- 
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source allocation and coordination. The challenge remains to us to provide 
"adequate national coverage of significant research resources" through 
collaborative, distributed collection management. 20 
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Back to the Future: 

A Personal Statement 

on Collection Development in an 

Information Culture 

Erwin K. Welsch 



During the 1970s, collection development librarians were beset by the 
combined impact of increased prices, new definitions of the words infor- 
mation and resources, and other factors they did not control. The use of 
computer technology can affect collection development importantly and 
enable selectors and other subject specialists to take advantage of new 
opportunities to become proactive participants in an information net- 
work as libraries move from the concept of ownership of resources to ac- 
cess to information. Implementation of a "Selector's Workstation, " a 
microcomputer linked with a local computer center and external data- 
bases through telecommunications networks, provides a resourceful 
means for coping with the challenges of new information needs, includ- 
ing formats such as CD-ROM. 

The title "Back to the Future" has several meanings. It refers first to a 
talk I gave almost twenty years ago called ' 'Library of the Future. ' ' I men- 
tioned that Marshall McLuhan, in Gutenberg Galaxy, claimed books and 
libraries were nothing more than antiquated relics soon to be replaced by 
more modern and efficient information utilities. 1 Many in that audience, 
which was composed almost entirely of intense computer users, agreed. 
But, as a traditionalist librarian, I also quoted from the 1969 Report of the 
National Commission on Libraries, which stated it was important to real- 
ize that despite the technical virtuosity of the times, books would continue 
to be important for the foreseeable future. 2 

An ' 'Infinitely Indexed Memory Bank' ' that would combine data, infor- 
mation, and concepts— a type of early expert system— was described in the 
speech. Questions would be asked orally and the memory bank would re- 
spond verbally or with a printout. Then I pointed out that the "Bank" ex- 
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isted only on the spaceships of egg-shaped invaders in a 1950s epic called 
Earth versus the Flying Saucers, for I was trying, not too subtly, to deflate 
the idea of technology as a universal panacea for libraries. 

Perhaps science fiction images and the idea of libraries of the future 
come jointly to mind as a reaction to, or a defense against, too many years 
of extravagant and by now repetitious claims. For example, a recent issue 
of PC Magazine featured an article in which the author noted, ' 'We'll look 
back at books like we do all traditional things when technology passes them 
by . " 3 Or perhaps it is because in the 1960s, collection development librari- 
ans did not need new techniques or technology. Books were inexpensive 
and abundant and budgets were comparatively substantial. We built tradi- 
tional collections with the belief that each research library could be inde- 
pendent unto itself and have the resources to support any program that a 
university wanted to introduce. Electronic information was still largely a 
gleam in the eyes of visionaries or science fiction script writers. 

A second meaning stems from the movie of the same name, starring Mi- 
chael J. Fox. The hero, Marty, races around in time in a computerized 
automobile to keep himself from being erased— helped no doubt by an is- 
sue of RQ prominently displayed in his room in an early scene. 1 He 
changes the past, then speeds to the future to help with a problem his own 
children are creating. It seems to me that what happened to collection de- 
velopment librarians in the 1970s was, in a sense, analagous to what hap- 
pened to Marty. Suddenly thrust into a speeding vehicle— one that could be 
called information and resource provision— that began to take off at accel- 
erating speed and threatened to vanish in a burst of flame, our security and 
self-satisfaction quickly proved to be an illusion. 

Unlike Marty, who put his foot on the accelerator and had tight control 
of the steering wheel, collection development librarians controlled neither 
speed of change nor direction. We were carried along by events over 
which we seemed to have little control. The numbers of books and serials, 
as well as their prices, increased at what seemed to be a geometric rate, and 
library funding did not keep pace. Publishers' use of devices such as insti- 
tutional pricing meant that costs grew at an alarming rate. The result was 
that every research library was able to purchase an increasingly smaller 
percentage of the world's total scholarly output. 

In addition, the definition of resources and information began to incor- 
porate online bibliographic databases and other electronic media. By dial- 
ing into a database, a librarian— or anyone else skilled in the then-new 
technology— could quickly and, in comparison to most of our indexing 
tools, easily locate references to the most current information. But cost 
was high for information that was, essentially, nonrenewable once pur- 
chased, for libraries did not and do not control most databases. Instead, 
profit-making organizations took command, charging by the fraction of a 
second or for individual citations, thereby clearly demonstrating informa- 
tion's value. Currently there is a trend for conglomerates to swallow infor- 
mation databases of every variety, and already-high costs will rise as infor- 
mation becomes even more internationalized. 

Libraries also dealt poorly with, or ignored entirely, questions of com- 
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putenzed data, particularly in the social sciences. A better job must be 
done as the government contemplates wider distribution of information in 
machine-readable format, which requires mediation to be useful. 3 If li- 
braries are not equipped to provide mediated access to that information, 
other utilities, probably profit-making ones, will. If libraries cannot or do 
not provide access to profit-making databases, they may be unable to 
maintain the infrastructure needed to support unprofitable fields, particu- 
larly in the humanities.* 

Just as the scope of online bibliographic services was unanticipated a 
decade ago, events that are ignored or misunderstood at the time they occur 
can have profound effects on the future. Growth in information resources 
and availability does not proceed in a straight line from one development to 
the next but makes leaps whose implications initially may be poorly under- 
stood. 

One such leap was the publication of data in new forms that burst upon us 
in the 1980s. Floppy disks, hard disks that store the equivalent of a main- 
frame of a decade ago, and CD-ROM disks with their need for the design 
of sophisticated retrieval engines all present new ways of storing, manipu- 
lating, and retrieving information. 

As I look to the next decade and the provision of information and re- 
sources, I feel like Janus sitting in the accelerating automobile that I have 
described— facing backwards to be certain that the most important aspects 
of traditional collection development are retained, and also to the front, to 
try and incorporate the best of new technology and information innova- 
tion. I do not believe we will ever see a Lancastrian paperless, or bookless, 
single-tiered information society but rather will have one that is complex 
and multileveled in which printed text, video, machine-readable data, and 
other new information resources as yet unforeseen intermingle and in 
which users of one type or format of information are likely to use other 
formats as well. For I share with Horowitz and others the belief that "the 
history of science and technology indicates that the latest and newest 
modes of communication and transportation do not liquidate the earlier 
forms, but rather become value-added phenomena." 7 

The Workstation 

I have been skeptical of proposals that technology would solve all of a 
selector's or a library's problems— and having read that the founder of 
Wang computers is unwilling to predict what they will look like tomorrow, 
I'm not keen on proposing a fixed future either— but I think we are on the 
verge of having technology to help selectors provide information and re- 
sources in more efficient and useful ways and that some elements of sci- 
ence fiction may be about to become fact. 

My idea of how information and resource access may look is described 
through the use of what I've called a "Selector's Workstation similar to 
those developed for online searching. " s Ideally , it would consist of a high- 
powered PC enhanced with programs, either self-created or purchased, 
that automate operations so that little special training is required and that 
standardize such tasks as reformatting bibliographic information acquired 
from diverse sources. It would be linked to appropriate university main- 
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frame computers and, through communication programs, with faculty 
members on campus and librarians and bibliographic resources else- 
where. 9 My scenario is derived from my own experiences working with 
the creation of a similar, albeit less intricate, workstation for the past year; 
what I know of library activities elsewhere (particularly RUN and RLG); 
and information from faculty members locally and nationally in a recent 
American Council of Learned Societies' survey. They stressed the need, in 
addition to increased book funds, for more information concerning acqui- 
sitions and more access to information in different formats. Growth of 
microcomputer use among faculty members from less than 1 percent to 
more than 50 in just a few years— even conceding that most use is currently 
for word processing— should indicate a potentially very different future 
for all librarians in an information culture. 

Of course the first thing would be hard-wired access to an electronic cat- 
alog of local holdings, including those of libraries with which a library has 
collection-sharing arrangements. It must be up-to-date and searchable in 
various ways, including the use of Boolean operators. Rapid access to a 
combined database of OCLC, RLG, WLN, and other cataloging net- 
works, as well as foreign national libraries and databases through a linked 
systems project, for verification of a citation or information about holdings 
elsewhere would naturally follow. 12 

We would want selection tools, including Forthcoming Books, the 
Weekly Record, and others, available online. A selector would go through 
the list, choosing those books or serials wanted for the collection by touch- 
ing the screen with a light pen or moving a mouse and clicking a button to 
indicate a choice. 13 

After finishing a list, the titles chosen would be displayed for review, 
possibly deleted— because of second thoughts— with the push of one key, 
or added to a deferred, second priority list with the click of another. A third 
keystroke would transmit the orders either to the library's centralized ac- 
quisitions department or directly to a vendor for delivery to the library. 
Implementation of electronic acquisitions systems has the capacity for dra- 
matically changing the way a library conceives of acquiring and distribut- 
ing materials. Because of this change, the centralized models we have used 
may no longer be functional. Closer joining of selection and acquisition 
processes in a highly decentralized system that would include sending a 
shelf-ready book directly to a branch library or individual librarian' s office 
is now more logical. 

The system would enhance information interaction between faculty 
members and library subject specialists. Faculty members would be able to 
transfer requests for materials or information to a librarian electronically. 
Once in machine-readable format, questions become easily manipulated 
and transferable to another, more appropriate specialist for an answer or 
into a request for materials. But selectors, who receive information about 
new acquisitions quickly, also could be more proactive. One of the 
changes may be away from the concept of resource ownership to informa- 
tion access with librarians changing in their service outlook from proprie- 
tor to ' ' sleuth . " 14 A selector or subject specialist's sound and thorough per- 
sonal knowledge of campus research interests would be supplemented with 
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interactive database of faculty scholarly and teaching activities. New ac- 
quisitions would be checked against both . 15 If a title were regarded as likely 
to be of high, immediate interest to a faculty member, acquisition informa- 
tion would be sent immediately through a campus electronic mail system. 
If a faculty member wanted a book, he or she would tap a key to reserve it 
upon arrival or it could be delivered to the departmental office, as has been 
done at the University of Minnesota and other institutions. 

Although admittedly more complex, online availability of tables of con- 
tents of recently arrived serials would make possible a type of SDI system 
now used only in special libraries. This information would be directed im- 
mediately to faculty members because any information, once it is in an 
electronic format, is capable of being readily disseminated. Faculty could 
later request a copy of an article, again electronically, with a click of a 
button or touch of a light pen. Book and serial information would be uni- 
formly formatted to be added easily to a faculty member's personal data- 
base for later selection. As was noted during the Brown University Work- 
station Project, scholars will want to "download portions of larger 
databases and construct their own, ' ' with the library acting as consultant. 

If a selector has doubts about the wisdom of purchasing an expensive 
book or serial, both current and historical circulation records would be 
available online for analysis concerning at least one definition of use— that 
is, whether similar materials have been circulating. The file of current re- 
search interests and research directions would provide a second check. A 
third would contain the RLG Conspectus or some similar, nationally 
agreed upon indicators of collecting strengths and activities in other li- 
braries together with the names and electronic mail addresses of subject or 
area selectors." One command would send a query about an expensive 
item to ask whether that library was going to purchase. In the meantime, 
the title would automatically be added to a file for later review. Availabil- 
ity of online information about current and anticipated course offerings to- 
gether with numbers of students would give a selector another indicator of 
campus activities." 

Decisions made would be online immediately to other selectors sharing 
collection responsibilities, either in the same library system or in another 
with cooperative arrangements, and thereby answer many of the questions 
that cooperation invariably raises. Have you gotten? Are you getting? Will 
you get? become easy queries to deal with electronically. Rapid knowl- 
edge of what is available locally, regionally, and nationally would help 
collection development librarians build sounder collections, realizing how 
their efforts combine with libraries elsewhere. 

An easily accessible and understandable accounting program would pro- 
vide instant information at the end of a selection session as to how much 
has been spent to date, on which academic programs, and what books cost 
in various fields. It would project an estimated budget depletion date if 
present rates of expenditures are continued and provide similar manage- 
ment information through the use of simple commands. 

Collection evaluation through list checking would be easily done in com- 
parison to the arduous manual labor necessary now. The lists to be checked 
would be put into machine-readable form once by one library or a pub- 
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lisher and could then be checked against local holdings through a database 
comparison. 20 The results of collection overlap or citation studies would 
also be online and assist in selection. 

Evaluation of deteriorating materials in a collection could be done in the 
same way, for once a title has been identified as crumbling in one library, 
the likelihood of its also falling apart on the shelves of another is very high. 
As electronic lists of deteriorating titles were circulated, selectors could 
tell which were in their collections by automated checking against a 
machine-readable catalog or, preferably, because location symbols would 
have become part of the international ownership record, would receive 
lists of only those titles identified as being part of a local collection. 

Selectors would use their library's collection policy statements, as well 
as personal knowledge of those areas that it intended to maintain in 
strength, to identify books and serials for perservation as well as selection. 
They would be able to tell instantly whether deteriorating materials they 
have identified have already been preserved or have been selected for film- 
ing elsewhere, thereby saving a great deal of duplicative effort now going 
on in preservation. Lists of titles being planned for preservation in the local 
library would also be available online to others. 

Means of providing access to online databases and coping with high 
costs are difficult to foresee because of the profits involved. 21 Currently, 
online databases involve royalty, citation, communication, and other 
charges, and it may be difficult to convince their owners that new proce- 
dures would be equally profitable. One way, primarily for those databases 
consulted most frequently, could be the use of distributed databases in CD- 
ROM that would be accessible campuswide through a PC network. Uni- 
versities or regional consortia could purchase site licenses for other major 
online services, particularly for databases that offer educational discounts. 
Database vendors might be able to earn a higher profit by selling subscrip- 
tions, with monthly CD-ROMs distributed as new issues, than by leasing 
because they would gain the funds currently expended on telecommunica- 
tions. Databases would then be available though the computing center— to 
hard-wired terminals at 9600 bps rather than 1200 bps with consequent 
greater efficiency — for library or other local use, including reformatting 
the information onto CD-ROM or into bibliographies or SDI services. In 
that way, costs that would be intolerable for a library materials budget be- 
come acceptable when regarded as universitywide or even regional re- 
sources. With availability, librarians would be able to take a more proac- 
tive role in the distribution of information on campus. They would not have 
to curtail searches or limit access to information because of the constant 
worry about how much each search costs, and they would be able to train 
end users in the new information culture. 

Because online bibliographic searching becomes affordable, the library 
could cancel some printed indexes and would come to rely instead on ac- 
cess to various online databases, with consequent savings in shelf space 
and subscription costs. In the same way, a selector may have the choice of 
deciding whether to purchase hard copy of such categories of information 
as newspapers and serials or rely on the online services that can provide 
hard copy in the same way that BRS or Dialog do now for some titles. 
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Downloading and optional printing of complete text may become viable 
alternatives, with profound effects on collection development. 

CONCLUSION 

In the 1 970s collection development librarians , even libraries in general , 
were driven by forces over which they did not exercise very much control. 
With the continued growth of variety of information resources in the dec- 
ade ahead, it will be difficult for them to seize the wheel and steer events in 
directions they want them to go. Yet they must, for the alternatives are 
grim. If selectors do not now take control of the information and resources 
agenda and govern it, the future will be yesterday and others will continue 
to be in control of the agenda. As we move toward an uncertain future from 
a still dimly perceived past, we must remember that perception of accessi- 
bility will affect use: systems that successfully integrate resources, 
whether they are in libraries or elsewhere, are those most likely to be cho- 
sen and utilized. 22 We must seek to create such systems with an entrepre- 
neurial spirit, energy, imagination, and even daring, for, to quote from 
Eliot's "Burnt Norton," 

Time past and time future 

What might have been and what has been 

Point to one end, which is always present. 23 

A Selector's Workstation of the type described, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of other functions not yet imagined, would help collection develop- 
ment librarians govern the agenda in the decade ahead. It uses personnel 
and material resources effectively — they are always too slim in compari- 
son to what is being demanded of them— and provides for selectors and, 
perhaps by extension all librarians, new roles in a campus information cul- 
ture. Many of the individual components of this system are available now. 
The task for the immediate future is to tie them together through careful 
system analysis of needs and potentials. 
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General explanatory see references (MARC tag 260), general explana- 
tory see also references (MARC tag 360), and scope notes (MARC tag 
680) are fields in LCSH-mr records that contain references to headings in 
bibliographic records. Such fields, when displayed to online catalog 
searchers, direct searchers to other established headings. These refer- 
ences are embedded in explanatory text, making it difficult for systems 
staff to apply the same or similar software to these three fields that is ap- 
plied to see from and see also from tracings (MARC tags 4xx and 5xx) to 
determine automatically whether references are posted. When general 
references and scope notes are displayed to catalog searchers without 
first verifying if the headings referred to are posted, searchers pursuing 
the cited headings may be led down a blind alley. This article examines 
the effort required of library staff members to review these fields, delete 
unposted references and tracings, and to substitute posted ones in their 
place. 



i spring 1986, the Library of Congress (LC) has been distributing 
the machine-readable Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH-mr) 
to subscribers in the form of a cumulative master tape and weekly update 
tapes. This availability has motivated library systems staffs, bibliographic 
service system designers, and integrated library systems vendors to de- 
velop subject-authority capabilities based on LCSH-mr records for their 
respective systems. They also have added LCSH-mr to their systems to 
enhance the entry vocabulary of online catalogs and to display relation- 
ships between subject headings in bibliographic records. 

When libraries add LCSH-mr to online systems, reciprocals of see from 
tracings (MARC tags4xx), i.e. , see references, are created automatically. 
These reciprocals refer searchers to posted, established headings compa- 
rable to the unestablished terms of see references. Once searchers find es- 
tablished headings, reciprocals of see also from tracings (MARC tags 
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5xx), i.e., see also references, refer them to one or more other posted, 
established headings related to the original heading. See and see also refer- 
ences are made only to posted, established headings, not to unposted, es- 
tablished headings because such references would be blind references 
(headings for which there are no bibliographic records in the database). 

General explanatory see references (MARC tag 260), general explana- 
tory see also references (MARC tag 360), and scope notes (MARC tag 
680) are fields in LCSH-mr records that contain references to headings in 
bibliographic records. Such fields are displayed to online catalog search- 
ers because the references direct searchers to other established headings. 
References are embedded in explanatory text, which makes it difficult for 
systems staff to apply the same software to these three fields that is applied 
to see from and see also from tracings (MARC tags 4xx and 5xx) to deter- 
mine automatically whether references are posted. Also, references in the 
former three fields are made not only to subject headings but to subject 
heading components, e.g., subdivisions or subject headings beginning 
with a certain word or phrase. Thus, the procedure for determining 
whether references are made to posted headings is complicated by refer- 
ences made to subject heading components in general references and scope 
notes. When general references and scope notes are displayed to online 
catalog searchers without first verifying if the headings referred to are 
posted, searchers pursuing the cited headings may be led down a blind al- 
ley. 

Garrison was the first to acknowledge the presence of blind references in 
LCSH-mr and the need for computer-assisted techniques to eliminate 
them. 1 The Council on Library Resources then supported a research proj- 
ect on "Increasing the Accessibility of the Machine-readable LCSH." 
This project yielded data and analyses on the occurrences of fields for gen- 
eral explanatory see references, general explanatory see also references, 
and scope notes in LCSH-mr records and on the occurrences of references 
in these three fields. Results are given in this article along with estimates of 
the effort needed to review references in these fields to verify whether the 
references are posted in the library catalog. This study identifies the types 
of references in these three fields that are traced in note/example under 
fields (MARC tag 681) of LCSH-mr records. It also covers the searching 
capabilities that online systems must have to enable library staff to search 
and verify references. 

LCSH-mr Used in This Study 

The LCSH-mr used in this study is a cumulative master tape containing 
160,706 subject authority records created or modified through July 6, 
1987. This version includes headings from the tenth edition of the printed 
LCSH and additions and changes published in the 1985 annual supplement 
and LC Subject Headings Weekly Lists through spring 1987. Th£ version of 
LCSH-mr used almost corresponds to the eleventh edition of the printed 
LCSH, which contains headings and references established by LC through 
August 1987. 

This version of LCSH-mr has also been enhanced with reciprocals of see 
also from tracings (MARC tags 5xx). The reciprocals are see also refer- 
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ences and have been added to LCSH-mr records in local tag 9xx fields. The 
9xx range of tags is not authorized for use in the USMARC Format for Au- 
thority Data, and thus does not conflict with authorized fields. 3 



LCSH-mr records bearing general explanatory see reference fields 
(MARC tag 260) contain an unestablished form of the subject referred 
from in the established heading field (MARC tag lxx). The established 
form of heading(s) referred to is given in the general explanatory see refer- 
ence field (MARC tag 260) and is usually accompanied by some explana- 
tory text. An example of this field from LCSH-mr is 

Unestablished topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 
Cold weather conditions 

General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260): 
$i subdivision $a Cold weather conditions $i under subjects, e.g., $a 
Mining engineering— Cold weather conditions 
Although the term "Cold weather conditions" resides in the established 
heading field, i.e., MARC tag lxx, the term is not an established topical 
subject heading because its authority record also contains a general explan- 
atory see reference field (MARC tag 260). The general see reference di- 
rects the searcher to the subdivision "Cold weather conditions" and pro- 
vides an example of this subdivision added to an established subject 
heading. When example subject headings are prefaced by "e.g.," they are 
traced in the note/example under fields (MARC tag 681) of referenced 
subject headings. An example of this field based on the previous example 
is 

Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 
Mining engineering— Cold weather conditions 

Tracing the unestablished heading in the note/example under field 

(MARC tag 681): 
$i Example under reference from $a Cold weather conditions 

General see references are not traced when references are made to subdi- 
visions because LCSH-mr contains no subdivision records. Thus, the sub- 
division "Cold weather conditions" in the previous example is not traced 
in any note/example under field of LCSH-mr records. 

General explanatory see reference fields (MARC tag 260) are repeatable 
fields in the MARC format for authorities; however, this field is not re- 
peated in the 837 LCSH-mr records bearing it. The 837 LCSH-mr records 
bearing general see references are only 0.52 percent of the total of 160,706 
LCSH-mr records. Nearly all (831) LCSH-mr records with general see 
references are topical subject heading records (MARC tag 150). 

Two subfields are used in these references: explanatory text (subfield $i) 
and the subject heading(s) referred to (subfield $a). These subfields are 
repeated in LCSH-mr records. Explanatory text (subfield $i) occurs 1 ,703 
times, and subject headings (subfield $a) occur 1 ,409 times fa these rec- 
ords. When more than one heading is enumerated in a single subfield $a, 
both subfield delimiter ($) and data element identifier (a) are not repeated 
before headings following the initial heading . Thus , the latter total is only a 
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rough estimate of the number of references that would have to be reviewed 
in an evaluation of references in general see references. 

The previous example of a general see reference represents the most fre- 
quently occurring subfteld pattern, i.e., L 'iaia," which occurs in 43.73 
percent of records bearing such references. The second most frequently 
occurring subfield pattern is "iai," which occurs in 21 .74 percent of rec- 
ords bearing such references. There are seventeen other subfield patterns 
in general see reference fields of LCSH-mr records. The longest reference 
field, which occurs only once, bears six explanatory texts (subfield $i) and 
six subject headings (subfield $a). 

LCSH-mr records with general see references (MARC tag 260) average 
exactly four variable length fields and 160.32 characters. Although these 
records average 2 .434 fewer variable length fields than all 160,706 LCSH- 
mr records, they average 24.76 more characters than LCSH-mr records. 
The main reason is the length of general explanatory see references, an 
average 114.77 characters per record. (The longest general see reference 
has 668 characters.) 

Subfields for subject headings (subfield $a) in general see reference 
fields (MARC tag 260) refer searchers to one or more of five types of ref- 
erences: . 

• Subdivisions 

• Unsubdivided subject headings that begin with a certain word or 
phrase 

• Examples of unsubdivided subject headings 

• Examples of subdivided subject headings 

• Subdivided subject headings that are examples of the subdivision(s) 
referred to elsewhere in the reference 

Examples follow: 

1 . Unestablished form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150); 

Enlistment 

General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) to subdivi- 
sion^): 

$i subdivision $a Recruiting, enlistment, etc., $i under names of 
individual military services 

2. Unestablished form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

British-Dutch War . . . 
General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) to unsubdivided 
subject heading(s) beginning with a certain word or phrase: 

$i subject headings beginning with the words $a Anglo-Dutch War 

3. Unestablished form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies 

General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) to example(s) of 

unsubdivided subject headings: 
$i particular rites and ceremonies, e.g. , $a Funeral rites and cere- 
monies; Lord's Supper 

4. Unestablished form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Precolumbian art 
General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) to subdivided 
subject headings: 
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Indians— Art; Indians of Mexico— Art; Indians of Central 
America— Art; $i and similar headings 
5. Unestablished form of topical subject headings (MARC tag 150): 
Instrumental settings 
General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) to subdivided 
subject heading(s) that are example(s) of the subdivision(s) referred 
to elsewhere in the reference: 
$i subdivision $a Instrumental settings $i under headings for vocal 
music, e.g., $a Folk-songs— Instrumental settings; Operas- 
Instrumental settings; Spirituals (Songs)— Instrumental settings 
Headings referred to in general see references in examples three and five 
are traced in note/example under fields (MARC tag 681 ) of LCSH-mr rec- 
ords for those headings preceded by "e.g. " General see references are not 
traced when references are made to headings beginning with certain words 
or phrases because there are no authority records under which to put such 
tracings (example two). General see references are not traced when refer- 
ences are made to subdivisions (example one) because LCSH-mr contains 
no subdivision records. In example four, an unestablished topical subject 
heading refers searchers directly to three subdivided subject headings. The 
designation "e.g." does not precede these headings; thus, the authority 
records for these three headings do not have note/example under fields 
(MARC tag 681) tracing these references. 

Results of an analysis of a 10% sample (83) of LCSH-mr records with 
general see references demonstrate the effort needed by libraries to review 
these references. Table 1 lists the number of occurrences of subject head- 
ing types in general see references and the number of records in which each 
type occurs. The greatest number of references are made to subdivisions, 



TABLE 1 

General See References Requiring Review 





Subdivisions 


Headings 
Beginning 
with Word 
or Phrase 


Unsubdivided 
Headings 


Subdivided 
Headings 


Number 


76.00 


6.00 


13.00 


58.00 


Maximum per record 


4.00 


1.00 


3.00 


4.00 


Number of records 










with this type of 










reference 


65.00 


6.00 


6.00 


42.00 


Average number of 










records with this 










type of reference 


1.17 


1.00 


2.17 


1.38 



Summary statistics: 

Number of LCSH-mr records with general see fields = 837 

Number of records without references in this field = 6 (7.23 percent of sample) 

Number of records with one or more references = 77 

Total number of references = 153 

Average number of references per record with one or more references = 1 .99 
Estimated number of records needing review = 776 
Estimated number of references needing review = 1,544 
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followed by subdivided subject headings. Six records bear general explan- 
atory see references that do not make specific references. One example of 
this field is 

Unestablished topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

International teaching positions 
General explanatory see reference (MARC tag 260) with no explicit ref- 
erences: 

$i similar headings 
When general explanatory see references bear one or more references, 
an average of 1 .99 references are made per record that need to be reviewed 
by library staff. That is, an estimated 1,544 references in the 837 LCSH- 
mr records bearing general explanatory see reference fields need review. 

General Explanatory See Also 
References (Marc Tag 360) 

General explanatory see also references (MARC tag 360) contain "ex- 
planatory text and the headings referred to that are required when relation- 
ships exist between an established subject and other established subjects 
that cannot be adequately conveyed by one or more simple cross references 
generated from 5xx see also from tracing fields. ' ,J The established form of 
heading referred from is given in the established heading field (MARC tag 
lxx).The form of heading referred to and explanatory text are given in the 
general explanatory see also reference field (MARC tag 360). An example 
from LCSH-mr of this field is 

Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 
African languages 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360): 
$i names of languages, e.g., $a Bantu languages, Fulah language, 
Timne language; $i also subdivision $a Languages $i under names of 
African countries, regions, etc., e.g., $a Nigeria— Languages 
The established form of heading is "African languages." The general ex- 
planatory see also reference directs searchers to names of languages and 
gives three examples of established headings for languages; it also directs 
searchers to the subdivision "Languages" and gives an example of an es- 
tablished heading bearing this subdivision. Example subject headings 
prefaced by "e.g." are traced in the note/example under fields (MARC 
tag 681) of referenced subject headings. 

General explanatory see also reference fields (MARC tag 360) are re- 
peatable fields in the MARC format for authorities; however, this field is 
not repeated in the 3,075 LCSH-mr records bearing this field. Nearly all 
(3 ,034) LCSH-mr records with general see also reference fields are topical 
subject heading records (MARC tag 150). 

Two subfields are used in these references: explanatory text (subfield $i) 
and the subject heading(s) referred to (subfield $a). These subfields are 
repeated in LCSH-mr records. Explanatory text (subfield $i) occurs 6, 176 
times, and subject headings (subfield $a) occur 5,441 times in these rec- 
ords. When more than one heading is enumerated in a single subfield $a, 
both subfield delimiter ($) and data element identifier (a) are not repeated 
before headings following the initial heading. Thus, the latter total is only a 
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rough estimate of the number of references that would have to be reviewed 
in an evaluation of references in general see also references. 

The most frequently occurring subfield pattern, ' 'iaia, ' ' which occurs in 
42.96 percent of records bearing general explanatory see also references, 
is the same as the most frequently occurring pattern for general explana- 
tory see references. There is a total of twenty-nine subfield patterns in gen- 
eral see also references. The longest reference field, which occurs only 
once, bears eight explanatory texts (subfield $i) and eight subject headings 
(subfield $a). 

LCSH-mr records with general explanatory see also references average 
18.22 variable length fields and 497. lOcharacters. LCSH-mr records gen- 
erally average only 6.434 variable length fields and 135.56 characters. 
LCSH-mr records with general explanatory see also references have more 
see also from tracings (MARC tags 5xx) and see also references (tags 9xx) 
than LCSH-mr records generally. LCSH-mr records usually contain about 
one see also from tracing and one see also reference; LCSH-mr records 
with general see also reference fields contain between two and three see 
also from tracings and almost nine see also references. General explana- 
tory see also references average 1 16.81 characters per record. (The long- 
est such reference has 587 characters.) 

General see also references (MARC tag 360) bear subfields for subject 
headings (subfield $a) that refer searcher to one or more of five types of 
references: 

• Subdivisions 

• Unsubdivided subject headings that begin with a certain word or 
phrase 

• Examples of unsubdivided subject headings 

• Subdivided subject headings that are examples of the subdivision(s) 
referred to elsewhere in the reference 

• Unsubdivided subject headings in which a qualifying word or phrase 
is usually enclosed in parentheses 

Examples follow: 

1. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Armored troops 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) to subdivi- 
sion^): 

$i subdivision $a Armored troops $i under individual military ser- 
vices; and subdivision $a Armed Forces— Armored troops $i un- 
der names of countries 

2. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Chemistry 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) to unsub- 
divided subject heading(s) beginning with a certain word or phrase: 
$i subject headings beginning with the word $a Chemical 

3. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Fruit 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) to exam- 
ple^) of unsubdivided subject headings: 
$i particular fruits, e.g., $a Apple, Orange 
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4. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Hormone therapy 
General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) to subdi- 
vided subject heading(s) that are example(s) of the subdivision(s) re- 
ferred to elsewhere in the reference: 

$i subdivision $a Therapeutic use $i under specific hormones and 

groups of hormones, e.g., $a Estrogen— Therapeutic use; Steroid 

hormones— Therapeutic use 

5. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Islam 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) to a qualify- 
ing word or phrase in unsubdivided subject heading(s): 
$i special headings with $a Islam $i added in parentheses, e.g. , $a 
Angels (Islam); $i and subdivision $a Islam $i under special topics, 
e.g., $a Mysticism — Islam; $i also headings beginning with the 
words $a Islamic $i and $a Muslim 
Headings referred to in general see also references in examples three, 
four, and five are made in the note/example under fields (MARC tag 681) 
of LCSH-mr records for those headings preceded by "e.g." General see 
also references are not traced when references are made to subdivisions 
(example one) or to headings beginning with certain words or phrases (ex- 
ample two). 

Results of an analysis of a 5 percent sample (154) of LCSH-mr records 
with general see also references demonstrate the effort needed by library 
staff to review these references. The number of occurrences of the five 
subject heading types in general see also references and the number of rec- 
ords in which each type occurs are listed in table 2. The greatest number of 

TABLE 2 

General See Also References Requiring Review 

Qualifying 

Beginning Word(s) 
with Word Unsubdivided Subdivided in 





Subdivisions 


or Phrase 


Headings 


Headings 


Headings 


Number 


135.00 


6.00 


82.00 


142.00 


3.00 


Maximum per 












record 


3.00 


2.00 


8.00 


5.00 


1.00 


Number of records 












with this type of 












reference 


111.00 


5.00 


35.00 


89.00 


3.00 


Average number of 












records with this 












type of reference 


1.22 


1.20 


2.34 


1.60 


1.00 



Summary statistics: 

Number of LCSH-mr records with general see also fields = 3,075 

Number of records without references in this field = 7 (4.55 percent of sample) 

Number of records with one or more references = 147 

Total number of references = 366 

Average number of references per record with one or more references = 2.49 
Estimated number of records needing review = 2,935 
Estimated number of references needing review = 7,308 
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references (142) is made to examples of subdivided subject headings, fol- 
lowed by subdivisions (135). Seven records bear general explanatory see 
also references that do not make specific references. One example of this 
field is 

Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 
Hunting dogs 

General explanatory see also reference (MARC tag 360) with no explicit 

references: 
$i particular breeds of hunting dogs 

An average of 2.49 references per record need to be reviewed by library 
staff. That is, an estimated 7,308 references in the 3,075 LCSH-mr rec- 
ords bearing general see also reference fields need review. 

Scope Notes (Marc Tag 680) 

The Subject Cataloging Manual (SCM) defines a scope note as serving 
"to limit the scope of a heading as used in the catalog, thereby helping 
readers to determine to what extent it covers the material they seek, and 
making it possible for catalogers to maintain consistency in assigning the 
heading to new works cataloged. " 6 There are five types of scope notes in 
LCSH-mr: 

• A single heading defined without reference to any other headings 

• A single heading described with reference to more specific headings 

• A single heading with explanation for special cases 

• Two or more closely related or overlapping headings 

• Special instructions, explanations, referrals, etc. 

Except for the first type of scope note, references to other subject headings 
and subdivisions are made. Examples of the five types of scope notes are 
given in SCM, 

There are 3,402 LCSH-mr records with scope note fields (MARC tag 
680). Scope notes do not occur in 97.88 percent of LCSH-mr records. 
When they do occur, there are from one to eight scope notes per record; 
however, less than 5 percent of LCSH-mr records with scope notes contain 
multiple occurrences. The majority (90.95 percent) of LCSH-mr records 
with scope notes are topical subject heading records; 5.5 percent are geo- 
graphical name records. 

Two subfields are used in scope notes: explanatory text (subfield $i) and 
the subject heading(s) referred to (subfield $a). These subfields are re- 
peated in LCSH-mr records. Explanatory text (subfield $i) occurs 3,743 
times, and subject headings (subfield $a) occur 3,201 times in LCSH-mr 
records bearing scope notes. When more than one heading is enumerated 
in a single subfield $a, both subfield delimiter ($) and data element identi- 
fier (a) are not repeated before headings following the initial heading. 
Thus, the latter total is a rough estimate of the number of references that 
would have to be reviewed in an evaluation of references in scope notes. 
(Note that in the following scope note examples, some scope notes have 
coding for explanatory text [subfield $i] embedded well into the text, in- 
stead of at the teginning, and do not have coding for subject headings [sub- 
field $a]. LC is aware that some subfield coding in scope notes needs to be 
corrected.) 
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The most frequently occurring subfield pattern is a single subfield for 
explanatory text (subfield $i), which occurs in 34,82 percent of records 
with scope notes. This pattern probably occurs when the scope note is the 
first type, i.e., a single heading defined without reference to other head- 
ings. An example from LCSH-mr of such a scope note is 

Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 
Annihilationism 

Scope note (MARC tag 680) bearing only one subfield $i for explanatory 
text: 

$i Here are entered works on the Christian theological doctrine that 
those found unworthy by God of eternal life cease to exist at death. 
There are eighteen subfield patterns in scope notes. The longest pattern, 
which occurs in four scope notes, bears six explanatory texts (subfield $i) 
and six subject headings (subfield $a). 

LCSH-mr records with scope notes (MARC tag 680) average 13.91 
fields and 504.38 characters. LCSH-mr records generally average only 
6.434 variable length fields and 135. 56 characters. LCSH-mr records with 
scope notes have more see also from tracings (MARC tags 5xx) and see 
also references (tag 9xx) than LCSH-mr records generally. LCSH-mr rec- 
ords generally contain about one see also from tracing and one see also 
reference; LCSH-mr records with scope notes contain about two see also 
from tracings and almost five see also references. Scope notes average 
220. 12 characters per occurrence. (The longest scope note is 721 charac- 
ters.) 

Scope notes (MARC tag 680) bear subfields for subject headings (sub- 
field $a) that refer searchers to one or more of five types of references: 

• Subdivisions 

• Unsubdivided subject headings 

• Unsubdivided subject headings that serve as examples (including ad- 
ditional entries that are unsubdivided) 

• Subdivided subject headings 

• Subdivided subject headings that serve as examples (including addi- 
tional entries that are subdivided) 

Examples follow: 

1. Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Consular law 

Scope note (MARC tag 680) referring to a subdivision(s): 
$i Here are entered works on the legal status of foreign consuls and 
the legal aspects of consular service in general. Works on the law 
governing the consular service of an individual country are entered 
under the name of that country with the subdivison $a Diplomatic 
and consular service. 

2. Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Home labor 

Scope note (MARC tag 680) with an unsubdivided subject head- 

H Here are entered works on persons in urban areas producing 
goods at home for an outside employer. Works on industries car- 
ried on by persons and their families in rural areas producing 
goods at home for an outside employer are entered under $a Cot- 
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tage industries. $i Works on self-employed persons producing and 
marketing goods or services in their homes are entered under $a 
Home-based businesses. 

3. Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Chaplains 

Scope note (MARC tag 680) with an unsubdivided subject heading(s) 

that serves as an example(s): 
For works limited to a specific type of chaplain, the heading is 
qualified by the functional adjective, $i e.g. , $a Chaplains, Hospi- 
tal; Chaplains, Military. 

4. Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Equality before the law 
Scope note (MARC tag 680) with a subdivided subject heading(s): 
Works on the doctrine of equal protection of the law are entered 
under the heading Equality before the law— United States. Works 
on the doctrine of due process of law are entered under the heading 
Due process of law. 

5. Established form of topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Deep-sea temperature 
Scope note (MARC tag 680) with a subdivided subject heading(s) 
that serves as an example(s): 
Subdivided by locality, $i e.g., $a Deep-sea temperature— Pacific 

Unsubdivided and subdivided subject headings referred to in scope notes 
are usually traced in a note/example under field (MARC tag 681) in other 
LCSH-mr records. For example, the established topical subject heading 
' 'Equality before the law ' ' refers to two topical subject headings: ' 'Equal- 
ity before the law— United States * 1 and ' ' Due process of law . ' ' The author- 
ity records of both headings have the following note/example under field 
(MARC tag 681) referring back to the record for "Equality before the 
law": $i Note under $a Equality before the law. However, references to 
subdivisions in scope notes are not traced. 

Results of an analysis of a 5 percent sample (170) of LCSH-mr records 
with scope notes demonstrate the effort needed by librarians to review the 
references in these notes. Table 3 lists the number of occurrences of sub- 
ject heading types in scope notes and the number of records in which each 
type occurs. It also lists the number of references contained in see also 
from tracings (MARC tags 5xx) and/or note/example under fields (MARC 
tag 681) of the same record. For example, the established topical subject 
heading ' 'Amalgamation" bears a scope note (MARC tag 680) referring to 
the subject heading "Amalgams." It also contains the following note/ex- 
ample under field (MARC tag 681) referring to the same subject heading 
"Amalgams": $i Note under $a Amalgams. 

Forty percent (68) of records have scope notes that do not refer to subject 
headings or subdivisions and thus do not need review . In the 60 percent of 
records with scope notes that need review, the greatest number of refer- 
ences (104) is made to unsubdivided subject headings, followed by subdi- 
vided subject headings (66). A total of 170 references is made to subject 
headings; 75 of these references are also made in note/ example under ref- 
erences (MARC tag 681) and 23 are also made in see also from tracings 
(MARC tags 5xx) . When scope notes bear one or more references, an av- 
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TABLE 3 
Scope Notes Requiring Review 





Subdivisions 


Unsubdivided 
Headings 


Subdivided 
Headings 


Number 


14.00 


104.00 


66.00 


Maximum per record 


1.00 


6.00 


5.00 


Number of headings referred to in see 








also from tracings 


0.00 


22.00 


1.00 


Number of headings referred to in 








note/example under 


0.00 


64.00 


11.00 


Number of records with this type of 








heading 


13.00 


76.00 


37.00 


Average number of records with this type 








of heading 


1.08 


1.37 


1.78 



Summary statistics: 

Number of LCSH-mr records with scope notes = 3,402 

Number of records without references in this field = 68 (40 percent of sample) 

Number of records with one or more references = 102 

Total number of references =184 

Average number of references per record with one or more references = 1.80 
Estimated number of records needing review = 2,041 
Estimated number of references needing review = 3,674 

erage of 1 .8 references are made per record that need review. That is, an 
estimated 3,674 references in the 3,402 LCSH-mr records bearing scope 
notes need review. 

References Traced in Note/Example 
Under Fields (Marc Tag 681) 

The note/example under field (MARC tag 681) "contains a note that 
documents the use of the lxx heading or subdivision term in an established 
heading record or a subdivision record as an example or reference in the 
260, 360, and/or 680 fields of another established heading or reference 
record. . . . The information in this field is primarily intended to serve as a 
tracing of the use of headings in examples and notes to assist catalogers in 
updating records. ' ' 7 Generally, headings traced in this field are listed after 
the designation "e.g. " in general references (MARC tags 260 and 360) or 
enumerated in most scope notes (MARC tag 680). 

Note/example under fields (MARC tag 681) occurs in 5,789 (3.60 per- 
cent) LCSH-mr records. This field is repeatable in authority records, and 
about 2 percent of records with this field bear two such fields. The majority 
(87.56 percent) of LCSH-mr records with note/example under fields are 
topical subject heading records (MARC tag 150); 4.97 percent are geo- 
graphical name records (MARC tag 151). 

Two subfields are used in note/example under fields (MARC tag 681): 
explanatory text (subfield $i) and the subject heading(s) traced (subfield 
$a). These subfields are repeated in this field. Explanatory text (subfield 
$i) occurs 6,047 times, and subject headings (subfield $a) occur the same 
number of times (6,047). When more than one heading is enumerated in a 
single subfield $a, both subfield delimiter ($) and data element identifier 
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(a) are not repeated before headings following the initial heading. Thus, 
the latter total is a rough estimate of the number of references that direct 
library staff to general see and see also references (MARC tags 260 and 
360) and references in scope notes (MARC tag 680). Note/example under 
fields has only two subfield patterns: "ia, " which occurs 5,737 times, and 
"iaia," which occurs 155 times. Following subfields for subject headings 
(subfield $a), an estimated one to four tracings are listed and separated by a 
semicolon. 

Note/example under fields (MARC tag 681) contains three types of trac- 
ings: 

• Unestablished, unsubdivided subject headings 

• Established, unsubdivided subject headings 

• Subdivided subject headings 
Examples follow: 

1. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Construction industry $x Waste disposal 
Note/example under field (MARC tag 681) referring to an unestab- 
lished, unsubdivided topical subject heading(s) (MARC tag 150): 

$i Example under reference from $a Waste, Disposal of 

2. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Burlesque (Literature) 
Note/example under field (MARC tag 681) referring to an estab- 
lished, unsubdivided topical subject heading(s): 

$i Notes under $a Burlesque (Theater); Burlesques 

3. Established topical subject heading (MARC tag 150): 

Gypsy moth 

Note/example under field (MARC tag 681) referring to a subdi- 
vided, established topical subject heading(s): 
$i Example under $a Trees— Diseases and pests 

Results of an analysis of a 5 percent sample (289) of LCSH-mr records 
with note/ example under fields (MARC tag 68 1) provide an estimate of the 
number of tracings in these fields. Table 4 lists the number of occurrences 
of the three tracing types in note/example under fields and the number of 
records in which each type occurs. It also lists the number of references in 
see also from tracings (MARC tags 5xx) and/or in scope note fields 
(MARC tag 680) to the same record. 

The greatest number of tracings (276) is for unsubdivided subject head- 
ings, followed by subdivided subject headings (50). For the total of 326 
tracings to established headings, 68 are duplicated in scope notes (MARC 
tag 680) and 35 are duplicated in see also from tracings (MARC tags 5xx) . 

Every note/example under field (MARC tag 681) in LCSH-mr records 
bears at least one tracing. On the average, 1 .21 tracings occur in note/ex- 
ample under fields. Thus, an estimated 7,005 tracings occur in the 5,789 
LCSH-mr records bearing this field. 

Untraced References 
in LCSH-mr Records 

Analyses of references in general explanatory see reference fields 
(MARC tag 260) (table 1), general explanatory see also reference fields 
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TABLE 4 

Tracings in Note/example Under Fields 

Unsubdivided Subdivided 





Subdivisions 


Headings 


Headings 


Number 


24.00 


276.00 


50.00 


Maximum per record 


4.00 


3.00 


3.00 


Number of headings referred to in see 








also from tracings 




31.00 


4.00 


Number of headings referred to in 








scope notes 




61.00 


7.00 


Number of records with this type of 








heading 


14.00 


235.00 


46.00 


Average number of records with this 








type of heading 


1.71 


1.17 


1.09 



Summary statistics: 

Number of LCSH-mr records with note/example under fields = 5,789 
Number of records without tracings in this field = 
Number of records with one or more tracings = 289 
Total number of tracings = 350 

Average number of tracings per record with one or more tracings = 1.21 
Number of records with tracings = 5,789 
Estimated number of tracings = 7,005 



(MARC tag 360) (table 2), and scope note fields (MARC tag 680) (table 3) 
result in the following number of references in LCSH-mr records requir- 
ing review: 



Number of 
Tag References 
260 1,544 
360 7,308 
680 3,674 
Total 12,256 



The difference between the estimated number of references requiring 
manual review (12,526) and the estimated number of tracings in note/ex- 
ample under fields (7,005) is 5,521. That is, 5,521 references in general 
explanatory see references (MARC tag 260), general explanatory see also 
references (MARC tag 360), and scope notes (MARC tag 680) are not 
traced in note/example under fields. Estimates of the number of references 
not traced in note/example under fields for eight categories of references 
appear in table 5. Estimates are based on the number of references in each 
category in the 5.0 percent and 10.0 percent samples of headings from 
these three fields. 

Subdivisions are not traced because LC distributes no authority records 
for subdivisions. References to subject headings beginning with a certain 
word or phrase are not traced because there is no established heading rec- 
ord for the initial word or phrase. Additional entries in scope notes 
(MARC tag 680) are headings that are sometimes traced, are sometimes 
not traced, and are sometimes assigned subject headings that are not in 
LCSH-mr. Direct references are not traced when they are not preceded by 
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TABLE 5 



Types of Untraced References 



Tag 



Number of 

References Type of Reference 



260 
260 
260 
360 
360 
360 
680 
680 




Total 



the "e.g." designation. Four types of references that are not traced in 
note/example under fields account for nearly 95 percent (5 ,220) of the esti- 
mated 5 ,52 1 untraced references in general see and see also references and 
scope notes. 



If references in general see and see also reference fields and scope notes 
are left unchecked in LCSH-mr records, library patrons pursuing such ref- 
erences will be led down blind alleys. Library staffs need to develop strate- 
gies to "clean up" references in these fields. Note/example under fields 
(MARC tag 681) cannot be relied upon to trace all subject headings and 
subdivisions in the former three fields. Perhaps the best strategy for verify- 
ing references in general see and see also references (MARC tags 260 and 
360) and scope notes (MARC tag 680) is to tackle each of these three fields 
separately . For example, library staff members first verify general explan- 
atory see references (MARC tag 260). When verifying references in gen- 
eral see references, the staff must also verify whether references exist in 
one or more note/example under fields (MARC tag 681) and record 
changes in these fields. When records with general see references are com- 
pleted, staff can move on to general see also references (MARC tag 360), 
repeat the verification process, and do the same for scope notes (MARC 



Verification of references requires that integrated library systems have 
capabilities that enable staff to retrieve LCSH-mr records with general ref- 
erence and scope note fields, search for references in the online catalog 
database, and edit these fields. Once staff members have retrieved the ap- 
propriate LCSH-mr records, they need the following searching capabili- 
ties to find the different types of references in general references and scope 
notes: 

• Search for subdivisions 

• Alphabetical browsing of unsubdivided subject headings to find sub- 
ject headings beginning with a word or phrase 

• Search for unsubdivided subject headings 

• Search for subdivided subject headings 



Library Staff Review 
of Untraced References 



tag 680). 
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• String search or keyword search to find a qualifying word or phrase 
enclosed in parentheses in subject headings 

Library staffs need to develop local procedures for verifying references 
and editing them with posted subdivisions and/or subject headings in their 
catalog. In the previous example, staff members searching the local cata- 
log may find that the term ' 'Islam' ' is posted when it is a qualifier in subject 
headings but is not posted as a subdivision; consequently, two of the three 
references would be blind references if the original general see also refer- 
ence were displayed to online catalog searchers. The staff would have to 
delete the reference to "Islam" as a subdivision and the example subject 
heading ' 'Mysticism— Islam' ' in the original general see also reference to 
make that reference consistent with bibliographic records in the local on- 
line catalog. If the staff had found that the subdivision ' 'Islam' ' was posted 
in the catalog but not the example heading "Mysticism— Islam," they 
would have had to replace the example heading with one posted in the local 
catalog. Staff members need editing capabilities to enable them to change 
and/or delete references and explanatory text in general references and 
scope notes. 

Automation can be used for some but not all procedures for reviewing 
references. An automated system can retrieve LCSH-mr records with gen- 
eral references and scope notes. The library staff then could distinguish 
among the types of reference(s) cited, e.g., subdivisions, unsubdivided 
headings, qualifying word(s) in headings, to determine whether the type(s) 
at hand are posted in the local catalog. If example headings are not posted 
in the local catalog, staff members have to find comparable headings that 
are posted. Lastly, they have to edit the original headings and explanatory 
text to make them consistent with bibliographic records in the local online 
catalog. 

MAINTAINING REFERENCES IN BIBLIOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

Manual review and verification of references in general see and see also 
references (MARC tags 260 and 360) and scope notes (MARC tag 680) do 
not take place once, i.e. , when libraries first incorporate LCSH-mr in their 
online systems. New authority records are regularly issued by LC and be- 
fore they can be added to libraries' catalogs, staff members have to verify 
references manually in general see references (MARC tag 260), general 
see also references (MARC tag 360), and/or scope notes (MARC tag 680). 
Before updated records issued by LC can replace authority records in a 
library's catalog, the local system has to bring updated records with gen- 
eral references and scope notes to the attention of the staff, who then have 
to verify references in these fields. References in cancelled records issued 
by LC also need to be verified and necessary changes made to records af- 
fected by cancellations. 

Estimates of the numbers of references made in general see and see also 
references and scope notes given in this paper are based on the entire file of 
LCSH-mr records. In some integrated library systems, only those LCSH- 
mr records for headings posted in the local catalog have been added. Thus, 
estimates of references given in this paper would be greater than the actual 
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number of references that need verification in such libraries' online sys- 
tems. 

Unfortunately, the verification process cannot be automated totally. The 
staff can enlist automated system capabilities to find LCSH-mr records 
with general references and scope notes, search for referenced subject 
headings and subject heading components, and edit references and explan- 
atory text. However, considerable effort is required from the library staff 
to verify references when LCSH-mr is first integrated into a local library 
system. The effort continues with verification of references in new, 
changed, and deleted records issued by LC. If references are not verified, 
patrons pursuing such references are going to be led down blind alleys. In 
the case of such references, the online catalog will not be much of an im- 

Erovement over card catalog searching, in which patrons are also led down 
lind alleys when consulting references and established headings in the 
printed LCSH that are not posted in the card catalog. 
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High-Tech Shopping for Serials Automation: 
Linking Public and Technical Services 

Pamela Bluh and Will Hepfer, Editors 

This is the third of four papers comprising this subsection of LRTS. The 
papers were originally presented at the RTSD Serials Section program on 
June 27, 1987, in San Francisco, California. 

In keeping with the nature of its subject, ' 'High-Tech Shopping for Seri- 
als Automation: Linking Public and Technical Services" is being pub- 
lished serially; two papers have appeared in the April and October issues, 
the third is in this issue, and the fourth will be in a subsequent issue of 
LRTS. We hope you will find them as illuminating as their San Francisco 
audience did. 
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sity of Maryland School of Law, Baltimore; and Will Hepfer is Head, Documents Process- 
ing Department, State University of New York at Buffalo. 
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Hardware Considerations 
for Automated Serials Systems 

James E. Rush 

Four main classes of hardware, all equally important, need to be consid- 
ered when planning an automated serials system: central computer sys- 
tem^), mass storage, input/output devices, and communication. This ar- 
ticle examines criteria and suggests guidelines for their implementation. 



In planning for successful serials automation, four main classes of hard- 
ware, all equally important, need to be considered: central computer sys- 
tem^), mass storage, input/output devices, and communication. 

Central Computer System Hardware 

Central computer system hardware includes the actual computer pro- 
cessing unit and memory, as well as channels and direct memory access 
ports that permit peripheral devices to be attached to the computer. Al- 
though these hardware components are important for efficient, effective 
serials automation, it is the software that dictates the choice of a central 
computer system, not the reverse. 

Among the important characteristics of computer systems that affect the 
success of serials automation, as with any other computer-based process, 
are processor speed and memory capacity. Processor speed is important 
with respect to response time and throughput. Response time refers to the 
time required for a computer system to perform a process requested by the 
user, from the moment the user issues the request until the system displays 
a response on the user's display device. Response time may vary due to the 
complexity of the user's request, because of the number of simultaneous 
users of the system, and as a result of the manner in which mass storage is 
employed in the system. 

Throughput is a measure of the number of correct transactions a com- 
puter system can process per unit of time. This measure is more important 
than response time because it relates to the total volume of work performed 
by the system, hence by staff, whereas response time relates to the speed 
with which a system can process a given transaction. Throughput is the 
result of the interplay of a number of variables and depends upon the way 
the overall serials system has been designed. 

Memory capacity is also an important determinant of serials system per- 
formance. Other things being equal, the more memory the computer sys- 
tem supports, the more efficiently the serials system will perform. The 
software, however, rather than the hardware, generally determines per- 
formance relative to memory capacity. Some serials systems are designed 
to work on relatively small computers and are designed with small memory 
capacities in mind. A system with larger memory capacity may not be sig- 
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nificant if the software does not take advantage of the additional memory. 
In multiuser environments, where both software and data may need to re- 
side in memory, it is especially important. The trade-off between memory- 
resident software and data on the one hand and disk-oriented processing on 
the other is the time required to swap programs and data in and out of the 
processor and from and to disk storage compared with the total amount of 
memory needed. Since memory is now quite inexpensive, software devel- 
opers tend to design software to utilize a large amount of memory. 

Mass Storage 

Since serials control requires both bibliographic data and holdings data, 
mass storage is a critical factor in determining whether a specific serials 
system is suitable for a particular library and needs to be addressed before 
the question of system performance can be considered. Mass storage is di- 
vided into disk storage and tape storage. 

Four classes of disk storage can be utilized in routine serials processing 
work, either alone or in combination, to store serials bibliographic and 
holdings data: magnetic or optical flexible diskette and magnetic or optical 
rigid disk. Either fixed or removable media may be used, the former being 
more often associated with rigid magnetic disk. 

In general, there are three factors to consider relative to disk storage: 
capacity, speed, and cost. Capacity is measured in either kilobytes (KB— 1 
KB = 1,024 bytes) or megabytes (MB— 1 MB = 1,024, 000 bytes). Capac- 
ity is related to the density of data recorded on the medium, both in terms of 
the number of bits per lineal inch and in terms of the number of bits per 
radial inch. Since data is recorded on disk either in a circular or a spiral 
fashion, one speaks of the data as being recorded in tracks, either concen- 
tric circular tracks or single continuous spiral tracks. The lineal recording 
density (the number of bits per track) depends on whether the disk drive 
operates at constant linear velocity (CLV) or at constant angular velocity, 
(CAV). Most magnetic disk drives operate at constant angular velocity, 
which means the disk turns at a constant speed, such as 3 ,600 rpm, regard- 
less of the track on which data is recorded. This gives rise to higher density 
lineal recording on the inner tracks of the disk than on the outer ones . Some 
magnetic disk drives and a majority of optical disk drives operate at con- 
stant linear velocity, which means that the rotational speed varies so that 
the disk moves more slowly for outer tracks than it does for inner ones. 
This results in more efficient use of the storage medium, but necessitates 
more complex hardware. 

Speed of disk storage is a combination of several factors, among them 
seek time, latency, and data transfer rate. Seek time refers to the time re- 
quired to position the read/write heads on the track containing the desired 
data or on which the data will be written. Seek time is directly related to the 
capability of the motor to move the mechanism containing the read/write 
heads and to position the heads precisely. Latency refers to the time re- 
quired for the beginning of a track to come under the read/ write heads once 
the proper track has been located. Latency is directly related to rotation 
speed. Data transfer rate refers to the speed with which data can be trans- 
ferred to or from the disk drive to the central computer system. Some flexi- 
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ble diskette drives and a number of optical disk drives transfer data at a rate 
on the order of 150 KB/second, while many rigid disk drives achieve data 
transfer rates of more than 1 MB/second. Data transfer rates are deter- 
mined by a number of factors, of which the capacity of the data path is quite 
important. For instance, byte parallel transfer moves data along eight par- 
allel paths, while word parallel transfer moves data along sixteen or thirty- 
two parallel paths simultaneously. The design of the disk controller, the 
use of cache memory in the computer, seek look ahead, and other tech- 
niques can increase speed of disk storage, but the way the software makes 
use of the storage is important. Magnetic disk storage is typically faster 
than optical disk storage but of considerably lower capacity. 

The cost of disk storage varies with the type of storage unit considered 
but can be expected to fall in the range of $.75 for flexible magnetic disk- 
ette to $.03 for rigid disk to $.001 for optical disk for each kilobyte of stor- 
age. 

For stand-alone serials systems, the amount of disk storage required will 
be approximately three times the number of titles, in megabytes (MB). 
Thus, for a serials collection of 12,000 titles, total disk storage require- 
ments can be expected to be approximately 36 MB. 

Whereas disk storage supports online databases, tape storage serves for 
backup, recovery, and transfer of data between a serials system and such 
other systems as bibliographic services. For microcomputer-based serials 
systems, a cartridge tape unit with a 60-80 MB capacity should suffice for 
most needs, although the smallest systems should be able to manage with 
flexible diskettes for archival purposes. For larger systems, a reel-to-reel 
tape drive is needed, both because of capacity and speed. Tape drives are 
fairly costly, ranging in price from $1 ,000 for a cartridge tape drive to as 
much as $25,000 for a high-speed, reel-to-reel tape drive. 

Input/ Output Devices 

Aside from mass storage devices, two input/output (I/O) devices are of 
importance in serials processing: printers and bar-code readers. The pur- 
pose and value of printers is obvious: reports, claims, orders, notices, and 
other printed materials require a printer for their production. A good dot- 
matrix printer should be sufficient for small to medium-size systems. For 
larger systems, a band printer or a medium duty chain printer is preferred 
both for speed and durability. Laser printers, while providing high-quality 
output, are slow and not suited to the kinds of printing needed in serials 
control. 

Bar-code readers, either hand-held or stationary, are useful in serials 
systems for two reasons. First, they can be used to track serial issues 
through various stages of processing, from mail room to shelves. Second, 
and more important, they will likely become crucial for reading the bar- 
coded identifiers affixed during the publishing process. Use of a bar-code 
reader will greatly facilitate issue check in, both in terms of accuracy of 
recording data and in terms of staff efficiency. At present, serials systems 
generally do not support bar-code readers (Faxon's MicroLinx is one ex- 
ception), but many will likely do so as the bar-coded serials identifier be- 
comes more prevalent. 
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Communication 

The last hardware class to be considered is that required for communica- 
tion among central computer systems and terminals or among computer 
systems themselves. For mini- and maxicomputer-based serials systems, 
the hardware required for communication will consist of modems of vari- 
ous capabilities and a communication medium such as wire or fiber optics. 
For microcomputer-based systems, communication hardware may not be 
needed, but, if it is, it too will consist of modems and a communication 
medium, or of local area network hardware such as medium access units, 
and the communication medium. 

Several types of communication hardware are available. Terminals that 
share a single central computer system may be linked to the system without 
modems if the length of the communication medium is less than 20-30 me- 
ters . For greater distances , some type of modem will be required, although 
for distances under one mile, modems need not be very sophisticated. 

If a serials system is linked to a vendor system such as EBSCO, a long- 
distance modem supporting communication speeds of up to 2,400 bits per 
second (bps) will be required. This modem can be used to access vendors' 
databases and to submit subscription orders, renewals, and claims; it can 
also receive from the vendor pertinent data regarding available titles and 
the status of outstanding subscriptions. 

Serials systems of modest size may be served by a local area network. In 
such a network, a micro- or minicomputer of appropriate capacity is desig- 
nated as the file server and other microcomputers connected to the network 
function as applications processors. A local area network provides for 
multiuser capabilities similar to those of larger systems but at a lower cost. 
Local area networks succeed, however, only if the software that imple- 
ments the desired function, in this case serials control, is designed for mul- 
tiuser operation. 

Conclusion 

When considering an automated serials system, four major categories of 
hardware must be evaluated. The choice of software, however, should 
precede choice of hardware. The hardware configuration will depend upon 
the design of the software and upon the specific needs of the library. Gen- 
erally, a serials system vendor can aid the library in selecting the most ap- 
propriate system both in terms of software and hardware. If more objective 
advice is required, a consultant may be engaged to analyze library needs 
and to recommend a particular combination of software and hardware to 
meet those needs. 
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The essential tool for cataloguers — 



ANGLO-AMERICAN CATALOGUING RULES, 
SECOND EDITION, 1988 REVISION 



Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, Second Edition, 
1988 Revision is a single volume integrating all revisions 
authorized by trie Joint Steering Committee for Revision of 
AACR since 1978 with the complete text of AACR2. AACR2 
1988 Revision includes the published revisions of 1982, 1983, 
and 1985; unpublished revisions authorized by the Committee 
since 1985; some additional examples for existing rules; and 
additional rules and examples for new types of library materi- 
als, such as digital sound recordings and microcomputer 
software. 

To meet the needs of all types of users, AACR2 1988 Revision 
will be available in three useful formats: paperback, 
hardcover, and a convenient ring-binder edition which facili- 
tates adding or substituting possible further revisions or 
individual addenda. 

Order now to receive your copy as early as possible! 

Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 
Second Edition, 1988 Revision 

Edited by Michael Gorman and Paul W. Winkler for the Joint 
Steering Committee for Revision of AACR 

Ring-Binder Edition: 
$40.00 656p. plus ring-binder 
0-8389-3361-0 
Paperback Edition 
$22.50 656p. 0-8389-3360-2 
Hardcover Edition: 
$29.50 656p. 0-8389-3346-7 



American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
312-944-6780 
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1988 Annual Reports 



RTSD Annual Report 

At the close of the 1987-1988 year, the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion numbered 6,037 members, with more than 500 actively participating in 165 
working groups. The office is now fully staffed with Executive Director Karen 
Muller, Program Officer JoAnn King, Darryl T. Howell, and Yvonne McLean. 
Financially, the division ends the year without a deficit— a dramatic surge upward 
from the $60,642 deficit in August 1987. 

The primary segments of RTSD are the Directors Board, five sections, and the 
Council of Regional Groups. At the division level, there are seventeen commit- 
tees, five task forces, and nine discussion groups. Below are some highlights of 
RTSD work accomplished during the 1987-1988 year. For additional detail, con- 
sult the section annual reports, which follow, and the article on RTSD that will 
appear in the 1989 ALA Yearbook. (Two more section reports will appear in the 
next issue.) 

• RTSD provided continuing education opportunities through four regional in- 
stitutes, two preconferences, and eight programs during the Annual Confer- 
ence in New Orleans. 

• Publication landmarks included the appearance of two new titles, the ap- 
proval of four additional tides for publication, and the continuation of LRTS 
and the RTSD Newsletter. Some pages that had been cut last year from both 
division organs were restored this year. 

• Planning efforts included a strategic long-range planning (SLRP) session 
during Midwinter and the subsequent creation of a SLRP task force, the Plan- 
ning and Research Committee review of division-level discussion groups, 
and the appointment of a task force to develop guidelines for institute and 
preconference planning. 

• The Directors Board of RTSD supplied ALA Executive Director Thomas J . 
Galvin with comment on two draft proposals for the revised operating agree- 
ment among partners to AACR discussed at the meetings of the AACR princi- 
pals held in conjunction with both the 1987 and the 1988 IFLA conferences. 

• Five RTSD members were honored at the awards ceremonies during the an- 
nual membership meeting. Details and pictures appear elsewhere in this issue 
of LRTS. 

• The blue ribbon Task Force on the Economics of Access to Information, 
chaired by Robert Wedgeworth, Dean of the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University, deliberated on serials pricing issues in New Orleans 
and will continue with hearings during Midwinter 1989. 

• In New Orleans the Directors Board authorized creation of a task force to 
develop national guidelines for the bibliographic control of master micro- 
form catalog records. 

I appreciate the opportunity to work with you as your president during 
1987-1988. It has been a year of accomplishment for RTSD due to your interest, 
contributions, and dedication. Thank you very much.— Marion T. Reid, Presi- 
dent, 1987-88. 
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Cataloging and Classification 
Section Annual Report 



CCS Executive Committee 

The CCS Executive Committee established the Committee on Education, 
Training, and Recruitment for Cataloging as the outgrowth of its ad hoc task force 
on the same issue. One of the committee's first concerns will be to promote com- 
munication between catalogers and library educators as a means of recruiting tal- 
ented library school students into cataloging. The Executive Committee voted to 
follow the divisional model for committee review by assigning the task to the CCS 
Policy and Research Committee. 

CCS had no difficulty finding candidates for Executive Committee positions nor 
did it lack volunteers to serve on its committees. The Executive Committee reaf- 
firmed its position that committee chairs decide whether to appoint interns. The 
Executive Committee nominated candidates to the IFLA standing committees on 
Bibliography, Cataloguing, and Classification and Indexing. 

The Executive Committee forwarded to the RTSD councilor evidence that the 
section has not been unresponsive to the needs of public library users. It also ex- 
pressed concern about the negotiation of AACR2 agreements at the international 
level and about changes to the MARC format in the title area, with serious impli- 
cations for description and access. 



CCS Committees and Discussion Groups 
The Committee on Cataloging: Asian and African Materials proposed modify- 
ing the rules for qualifying Malaysian place names and will seek approval for an 
optional extension of geographic area codes for Malaysian and Indonesian place 

The Committee on Cataloging: Description and Access spent much of its time 
on final preparations for the 1988 revision of AACR2. CC:DA also reviewed sev- 
eral proposed ISBD and NISO standards and began studying potential AACR2 re- 
visions on the use of brackets and headings for m undenominational creeds. 

The Cataloging of Children's Materials Committee completed revising Cata- 
loging Correctly for Kids, scheduled for publication soon. 

The Margaret Mann Citation Committee selected Ben Tucker of the Library ot 
Congress in recognition of his contributions to descriptive cataloging. 

The Policy and Research Committee reviewed the charge of the Committee on 
Education, Training, and Recruitment for Cataloging and agreed to review CCS 

committees. „ ..... ,. , 

The Subject Analysis Committee debated the need for a subject code, discussed 
possible development of a USMARC format for classification, and identified 
problems with the Library of Congress' policy of separate authority files for name 
and subject headings. Four SAC subcommittees continued their work on specific 
issues though no final reports appeared this year. 

The five CCS discussion groups proved their worth by reaching out to large 
numbers of conference attendees. A wise choice of discussion topics coupled with 
effective publicity led to average attendances of well over 100 people per session. 

Programs and Institutes 

The CCS program "AACR2 Revised: Past, Present, and Future" was an enor- 
mous success at the New Orleans Annual Conference. A standing-room-only 
crowd of 800 heard Richard Smiraglia, Olivia Madison, and Michael Gorman 
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speak on the revision process, major changes, and predictions for the 1990s. In 
March 1988, the Classification Institute in Boston achieved financial success with 
its eighty registrants. Future plans include an institute on AACR2 Revised and a 
1989 preconference on the twentieth edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. —Robert P. Holley, Chair, 1987-88. 



Council of Regional Groups Annual Report 

Council of Regional Groups officers participated in the RTSD Strategic Long- 
Range Planning meeting in January 1987. At this meeting, the following CRG 
goals were identified: (1) strengthen the organizational relationships between 
state and regional associations and RTSD; (2) review the role of the CRG Newslet- 
ter, (3) explore the feasibility of providing some funding from RTSD for state and 
local association programs; (4) continue to serve in the role of information ex- 
change and active assistance between RTSD and its state and regional affiliates; 
(5) propose an RTSD CRG Executive Committee and an increase in the number of 
representatives to RTSD committees; and (6) explore the possibilities for CRG 
programming at annual conferences. 

We have achieved some of these goals. We have proposed changes to the CRG 
organizational structure that would, if adopted, better enable CRG to accomplish 
its objectives. Until the new organizational structure is approved, however, CRG 
officers remain as CRG representatives on various RTSD committees (e.g., the 
RTSD Membership Committee) and participate in committee activities. CRG co- 
ordinated staffing of the RTSD booth at the Public Library Association 1988 Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh. 

Annually, CRG sends information packets to the chairs of the state and regional 
affiliate organizations, which include information about RTSD goals, RTSD offi- 
cers willing to speak at state and regional conferences, and a directory of state and 
regional chairpersons. One of the greatest challenges is keeping up with changes 
in state officers; therefore, we are now including a form on which RTSD affiliates 
can report the names of new officers. Also, we are sending the CRG directory to 
RTSD section chairs. 

To publicize the activities of RTSD CRG affiliates, we initiated a new column in 
the RTSD Newsletter titled "Council of Regional Groups." The CRG Newsletter 
continues to be an important means of communication between RTSD and its affil- 
iates. It provides information on CRG conference meetings, agendas, and RTSD 
Board activities relating directly to CRG. Chairpersons of the state and regional 
associations comprise the audience for the CRG Newsletter, while the information 
in the RTSD Newsletter is intended to furnish all RTSD members with news of 
state activities. 

The RTSD state and regional affiliates continued to provide a broad array of 
programs for their members on such topics as CD-ROM, authority control, and 
the impact of library automation on library organization. Two state associations, 
the Texas Library Association Acquisitions and Collection Development Round- 
table and the Northern California Technical Processes Group, worked with RTSD 
to hold regional institutes in their respective states on the business of acquisitions. 
These joint efforts represent a new era in cooperative planning and program im- 
plementation between RTSD and state organizations. Both institutes were suc- 
cessful financially as well as programmatically , indicating a bright future for more 
cooperative ventures.— Jennifer Younger, Chair, 1986-88. 
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Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section Annual Report 



This past year, ALA members working within key RTSD/RLMS committees 
continued to share their expertise in library micrographics and reprography, 
which the section has traditionally provided, and to move in a concerted and coop- 



changing needs will be met, particularly as they relate to preservation microfilm- 
ing, the use of electronic reprographic technologies, and library photocopying. 
RLMS committees were highly productive due to the strong and creative leader- 
ship demonstrated by RLMS committee chairs. Their fine work has prompted in- 
creased interest in the section, revitalized the outlook of current participants, and 
resulted in consistently substantive and well-attended meetings. 

The Standards Committee (Myron Chace, chair) continued to serve as the focus 
for reports on micrographics standards from AIIM, ISO, and NISO and plans to 



graphic Control of Microforms Committee (Shirley Leung, chair) has expanded 
its area of concern from microform service copy cataloging to considering the full 
range of issues in access to and control of microforms, including the cataloging of 
preservation master microforms and standards for guides to microform sets. Task 
forces were formed with the aim of developing national standards in these areas. 

The most successful RTSD institute to date, "Preservation Microfilming: Pro- 
duction and Planning" (held at Yale University, April 21-23), was sponsored by 
RLMS through its Regional Programs Committee (Tamara Swora, chair) and 
planned by a subcommittee chaired by Sherry Byrne. Another subcommittee, 
working with the RLMS Copying Committee, is planning a preconference on 
technical, public service, and legal issues in library photocopying, areas impor- 
tant to all libraries (Wes Boomgaarden, chair). The Copying Committee also com- 
pleted extensive surveys on the use of alkaline paper in photocopiers and desirable 
features for public copiers. Guidelines were developed with RASD for packaging 
of library microforms through interlibrary loan. The RLMS Discussion Group 
also concentrated on library photocopying, with highly informative sessions on 
edge copiers and preservation photocopying. The RLMS Annual Conference Pro- 
gram carried this further with a discussion of copyright, "U.S. Copyright in Li- 
braries: Clarifying the Present and Preparing for the Future." Continuing prob- 
lems and future issues in electronic information distribution were thoughtfully 
delineated by Kenneth Crews (UCLA), Marybeth Peters (U.S. Copyright Office), 
and John Garrett (Copyright Clearance Center). 

Renewed interest in RLMS has been sparked by its Public Service Managers of 
Microform Facilities Discussion Group (Karen Sinkule, chair). These meetings 
serve as a unique forum for a broad spectrum of librarians who have responsibili- 
ties in microform storage and access. They share information and experience in 
such areas as microform facilities design and microform reference. Another 
unique forum was sponsored by the section at the New Orleans Conference, the 
"RTSD (RLMS) Forum on Preservation Microfiche." RLMS worked with the 
RTSD Preservation Microfilming Committee to bring together parties interested 
in resolving issues related to use of microfiche as a preservation format. A sub- 
committee of RLMS Standards was formed to review or revise appropriate stan- 
dards with other standards groups. 
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The Policy and Research Committee (Nancy Elkington, chair) undertook a full- 
scale review of the organization and work of the section so that future needs of 
libraries in reprography can be effectively filled by RLMS. The first outcome of 
this review process was a change in name and direction for the former RLMS 
Technology Committee. The committee is now the RLMS Electronic Imaging 
Technology Committee whose task is to facilitate the development and assist in the 
implementation of electronic imaging technologies for the reproduction of library 
materials. The Publications Committee (Maryanne Ferrarese, chair) is also look- 
ing toward the development of new section publications while considering the re- 
vision of existing materials. 

With such varied and important activities, RLMS as a section and as a group of 
devoted and energetic colleagues has demonstrated a renewed spirit, which has 
been highly rewarding for all of us.— Tamara Swora, Chair, 1987-88. 



Serials Section Annual Report 

During the 1987-1988 year, the Serials Section focused on clarifying the work 
of several of its standing committees as well as on presenting lively programs deal- 
ing with such issues as serials pricing, new technologies, and the MARC holdings 
format. 

Continuing its review of section committees begun in 1987, the Executive Com- 
mittee approved the merger of the Library Education Committee with the Re- 
gional Serials Workshop Committee to form the Education Committee, The 
charge of the new committee will be broadened to include all aspects of continuing 
education as well as library science curricula. In addition, the Committee to Study 
Serials Records was renamed the Committee on Serials Standards and will be 
given a new charge. Its task will be to monitor the development, review, and im- 
plementation of standards related to serials. 

"Linking Technologies: Serials Systems and their Links to Other Systems," 
the section program at the New Orleans Annual Conference, was attended by 
about 250 individuals. Ann Okerson chaired the program committee and the 
speakers included Tom Delsey, National Library of Canada; Julia Blixrud, Li- 
brary of Congress; Greg Anderson, University of Georgia; Bill Gosling, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Howard F. McGinn, North Carolina State Library; and Steve 
Silberstein, Innovative Interfaces. In a spirit of cooperation, the section also co- 
sponsored another program on the budget crisis with the Resources Section, 
' 'Trends and Tools: Managing the Crisis in the Library Materials Budget. ' ' The 
Research Libraries Discussion Group devoted time to subscription cancellations 
and serials pricing issues, while the LITA/RTSD Serials Automation Interest 
Group presented a forum on implementing the MARC holdings format for serials. 

The section produced one publication this year, "Directory of Union Lists of 
Serials," which was prepared by the Committee on Union Lists of Serials (Mark 
Kovacic, chair) and appeared in Serials Review 14, no. 1-2, 1988. The Acquisi- 
tions Committee is developing some work on evaluation of vendors for future pub- 
lication, and the new Committee on Serials Standards is planning to publish the 
results of its survey on standards use. 

Marjorie Bloss of OCLC was awarded the Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarian- 
ship Award in recognition of her outstanding achievements in the area of union 
lists. The selection committee was chaired by Charlotta Hensley. 

Thanks are due to the members of this year's Executive Committee: Alex Bloss, 
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vice-chair/chair-elect; Marlene Sue Heroux, past-chair; Julia Blixrud, secretary; 
John Riemer, chair of Policy and Research; Linda Sapp Visk, Doris Anne Brad- 
ley, and Mary Ellen Clapper, members-at-large; and Minna Saxe, LRTS section 
editor. The committee was saddened by the untimely death of Mary Ellen Clapper 
in May 1988, and a resolution citing her contributions to the profession was en- 
dorsed by the section committee and by the RTSD Board of Directors. The board 
members are too numerous to mention individually, but a big vote of thanks is also 
in order for all the other section committee chairs who gave willingly of their time 
and efforts to further the programs and work of the Serials Section. 

The year ahead should be a challenging one under Alex Bloss' leadership. With 
all the new developments in serials automation and serials pricing, the Serials Sec- 
tion will continue to be a center for discussion, support, and coordinated action for 
all librarians concerned with serials matters.— Jean W. Farrington, Chair, 
1987-88. 



Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 
Annual Report: July 1, 1987— June 30, 1988 

The 93d and 94th meetings of the Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee (DCEPC) were held at the Library of Congress (LC) on November 4-6, 
1987, and February 29 through March 1, 1988. The November meeting was ex- 
tended to three days because of the large number of revised tables and schedules, 
the extensive index, and the front matter submitted by the editorial office to 
DCEPC for review in preparation for Edition 20 of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation (DDC); the February meeting took place over a normal two-day period. 

At the November meeting, the committee noted with great pleasure the award of 
the John Ames Humphry/Forest Press Award for a Significant Contribution to 
International Librarianship to Benjamin A. Custer, editor of DDC from 1965 to 
1980. Also, a luncheon was hosted by the Decimal Classification Division (DCD) 
in honor of the retirement of Melba Adams, assistant chief of DCD. DCEPC par- 
ticipated in the celebration. 

Discussions and actions during the November 1987 meeting: 

1 . Committee Business 

Lois Mai Chan was reelected as chairperson of DCEPC for a second two-year 
term, beginning in January 1988. 

2. Draft Tables and Schedules for Edition 20 

A. After thorough examination and lengthy deliberation by DCEPC mem- 
bers, the following schedules were approved for incorporation in Edition 20 
with minor adjustments and subject to editorial refinement: 

100-120, 140, 180-190 Philosophy 

130 Paranormal phenomena 

150 Psychology 

340 Law 

360-365 Social welfare 

540 Chemistry 

550 Earth sciences 

570 Life sciences 

580 Botanical sciences 

620-624, 627-629 Engineering 
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630 Agriculture 

640 Home economics 

660 Chemical technology 

670-680 Manufactures 

690 Buildings 

700-770 The arts 

B. The following tables and schedules, approved in principle at earlier meet- 
ings contingent upon further revisions, were reviewed again and approved by 
the committee: 

Table 1 Standard subdivisions 

Table 2 Areas 

Table 5 Racial, ethnic, 

national groups 

Table 6 Languages 
900 History 
3. Index 



The committee discussed indexing policy questions at considerable length. 
Members agreed that the index should include appropriate subject terms 
from the schedules, augmented by terms from outside sources, and that 
terms from the schedules should not be excluded simply because there is lit- 
tle literary warrant. Edition 20 will include an introduction to the index ex- 
plaining die indexing policy and giving instructions on how to use the index. 

4. Introduction 

A draft introduction for Edition 20 was presented to DCEPC for comment. 
The committee felt that the introduction's audience should encompass begin- 
ners, students, professionals who regard themselves as "non-classifiers," 
and classifiers. The previously separately published Manual on the Use of 
the Dewey Decimal Classification Edition 19 will be included in Edition 20 
as part of the set. As a result, duplications found in the Manual, the Introduc- 
tion, and schedule notes will be eliminated. 

5 . Abridged Edition 12 

A recommendation made by the ALA/RTSD/CCS Ad Hoc Committee on 
Abridged Edition 12 of DDC to eliminate table 1 (Standard Subdivisions) 
from the abridged edition of DDC was considered. DCEPC decided to post- 
pone action until after the publication of Edition 12 because of the amount of 
time it would take to study the ramifications of such a decision and to solicit 
opinions from a broader spectrum of users. 
At the February 1988 meeting, the committee received with pleasure the news 
that Joel Downing, formerly of the British Library and former Library Associa- 
tion representative on DCEPC, would be the 1988 recipient of the John Humphry/ 
Forest Press International Award. 
Discussions and actions taken at this meeting include the following: 

1 . Draft Tables and Schedules for Edition 20 

Before this meeting, DCEPC completed the review of the tables and sched- 
ules for all classes. Miscellaneous items from various schedules were 
brought back at this meeting because of questions raised at earlier meetings 
or problems occurring in the process of integrating the schedules or prepar- 
ing the index. These were discussed and resolved. Among the actions taken 
was the decision to include the extended notes for completely revised 780 
(Music) in the Manual. Other matters included numbers relating to Palestin- 
ian Arabs in table 5 and parts of table 7 (Persons). 

2. Index 

Questions discussed regarding the index included sources of index terms, 
display of index entries, cross-references, and the indexing of synthesized 
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numbers. The draft introduction to the index was reviewed by the commit- 
tee, and suggestions were made for its improvement. 

3. Introduction 

A revised draft of the introduction was discussed by the committee. Consid- 
erations were given to matters relating to its intended audience, content, and 
organization; and suggestions were made for amendment or improvement. 

4. EPC Preface 

The EPC preface to Edition 20 prepared jointly by the current and former 
chairpersons who participated in the preparation of Edition 20 was reviewed 
by the committee with amendments and corrections. 

5. Abridged Edition 12 

Work on Abridged Edition 12 will begin upon the completion of Edition 20. 
The committee agreed to review the entire schedules and index, even though 
during the review of Edition 20 the committee had already considered the 
point at which each number would be abridged. It was estimated that two 
DCEPC meetings were needed to review draft tables and schedules for 
Abridged Edition 12. 

The next DCEPC meeting will be held in Albany, New York, in Novem- 
ber 1988 in conjunction with the International Conference on Classification 
Theory in the Computer Age, sponsored by the School of Information Sci- 
ence and Policy, University at Albany, State University of New York, and 
the Forest Press.— Lois Mai Chan, Chair 



Annual reports from the Preservation of Library Materials Section and Resources 
Section will appear in the next issue. — Editor. 



Statement of Ownership and Management 

Library Resources & Technical Services is published quarterly by the American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Annual subscription price, $15. American Library Association, owner; 
Sheila S. Intner, editor. Second-class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois. Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit 
organization authorized to mail at special rates (Section 423. 12, Domestic Mail Manual), the purpose, func- 
tion, and nonprofit status of this organization and the exempt status for federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding twelve months. 

Extent and Nature of Circulation 

("Average" figures denote the average number of copies printed each issue during the preceding twelve 
months ; ' ' Actual ' ' figures denote actual number of copies of single issue published nearest to filing date — the 
July 1988 issue.) Total number of copies printed: Average, 9,221; Actual, 9,027. Paid and/or requested 
circulation: not applicable (i.e., no sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales). 
Mail subscriptions: Average, 8,015; Actual, 7,819. Total paid and/or requested circulation: Average, 
8,015; Actual, 7,819. Free distribution by mail, carrier or other means, samples, complimentary, andother 
free copies: Average, 310; Actual, 282. Total distribution: Average, 8,325; Actual, 8,101. Copies not dis- 
tributed: office use, leftover, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Average, 896; Actual, 926. Returns from 
news agents: not applicable. Total (sum previous three entries): Average, 9,221; Actual, 9,027. 

Statement of Ownership, Management and Circula- 
tion (PS form 3526, Dec. 1985) for 1988 filed with 
the United States Post Office Postmaster in Chi- 
cago, September 30, 1988. 




It seems like only 
yesterday that a group of 
librarians founded the College 
Library Section of the American 
Library Association, But that was back 
in 1889 and it's just about time to celebrate 
the first century of academic librarianship. 



The celebration begins at the ACRL Fifth National Confer- 
ence, April 5-8, 1989 in Cincinnati, Ohio. The program fea- 
tures major speakers from higher education, technology and 
publishing. The best in library research will be presented by 
over 50 contributed paper authors. Panel presentations, 
small group discussions, poster sessions, exhibits and pre- 
conferences round out the conference. 

There will be plenty of opportunities to meet old friends 
and new. Meet distinguished past ACRL presidents and 
executive directors at a luncheon in their honor. And help 
blow out the one hundred candles on the cake at the all- 
conference reception! 



The second century of 
academic librarianship begins 
in Cincinnati on April 5, 1989. 

For conference information 
contact: 

Fifth National Conference 
Association of College and 
Research Libraries 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312)944-6780, ext. 291 
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Esther J. Piercy Award, 1988 
Karen Markey 




From left to right, Marion T. Reid, president ofRTSD; Karen Markey, award recipient; and 
D. Whitney Coe, 1988 committee chair. 



The last ten years of library history would not be the same if Karen 
Markey had continued to pursue her education in art history. In that brief 
time she has provided us all with some very useful tools— comprehensive 
bibliographies on catalog use studies and the process of subject searching 
in the library catalog; annual reviews of subject access literature; an online 
training manual for the ERIC database; a groundbreaking study on subject 
access to visual resources collections; and a landmark research project on 
the Dewey Decimal Classification online. From the time she was a mas- 
ter's student, research assistant, and doctoral student at Syracuse Univer- 
sity School of Information Studies, through her time at OCLC's research 
department, and continuing into her few years as a library educator at the 
University of Michigan School of Information and Library Studies, she 
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has kept her attention on the online revolution in Libraries. She has pursued 
that interest almost ferociously, attacking the topic from several points of 
view— from the point of view of the trained or untrained user, of the refer- 
ence librarian and other library staff, of the system designer, and of the 
trainer of online users. All of her writings and speeches have a critical, 
analytic tone, but she never disparages the work of others. Instead she sug- 
gests, demonstrates, outlines, and draws attention to needed changes. 

As a result of her work, from her student days onward, we can see the 
mark she has left on those engaged in online systems in libraries. Because 
of her pivotal role as a research scientist at OCLC, she was able to work on 
the monumental, CLR-funded Online Public Access Catalog Evaluation 
Project in 1982, and she mined the data from the reports associated with 
that project to reach various audiences who had only a peripheral role to 
play at the time of the project but who now direct the online developments 
at several libraries. She followed up some of the study's recommendations 
and continues to devise research projects to carry forward developments in 
that field. Few people in fibrarianship are as steadfast in their research in- 
terests, and for this, Karen is to be commended and rightfully rewarded. 
Esther J. Piercy would have been proud of this year's winner. She greeted 
the new and the young in technical services with delight; in Karen Markey 
she would have taken special delight. I know I did when I heard her ask 
"Why can't we do better than that?" in the online searching class I was 
teaching at Syracuse in 1977. We have continued asking questions together 
since that time. As a research assistant, student, and colleague, she has 
constantly stimulated and assisted me as she has others who continue to ask 
' 'Why can't we do better than that?"— Pauline A. Cochrane, for the com- 
mittee. 
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Margaret Mann Citation, 1988 
Ben R. Tucker 




From left to right, Michael Fitzgerald, 1988 committee chair; Ben R. Tucker, award recipi- 
ent; and Robert P. Holley, Cataloging and Classification chair. 



Ask catalogers what librarian personifies descriptive cataloging and 
most will name Ben Tucker, this year's recipient of the Margaret Mann 
Citation. As a cataloger at the Library of Congress and as its chief for de- 
scriptive cataloging policy , Ben was an integral part of the implementation 
of the first edition of the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules and the devel- 
opment and implementation of the second edition. His influence extended 
far beyond these intellectual activities, however, for he has been a preemi- 
nent spokesperson, representative, and mediator for the Library of Con- 
gress in descriptive cataloging matters; and a guide, teacher, and friend to 
hundreds of catalogers at LC and in the library community at large. 

Ben came to the library as an intern in 1959 with a degree in classics 
from Birmingham-Southern College and a master's in library science from 
the University of North Carolina. After one year's experience on a book- 
mobile and a stint in the reference room at UNC, Ben fully expected to 
work as a reference librarian, but his experiences with the joys of original 
cataloging plus the rigors of working in LC's main reading room during 
the Christmas rush redirected his interest. He joined the LC Romance Lan- 
guages Unit of the Descriptive Cataloging Division where he quickly be- 
came absorbed in the intricacies of bibliographic description. Ben is fond 
of telling how he and another young cataloger wisely decided that series 
were not important enough to justify all the trouble they caused, so they 
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went to Principal Descriptive Cataloger Olivia Faulkner to propose that 
they be dropped from cataloging. Alas, she didn't accept their suggestion. 

In 1962, Ben was transferred to the newly created South Asian Lan- 
guages Section (SALS) to help train its staff. When it was decided that 
SALS would handle serials, he was detailed to the Serials Section. Eventu- 
ally he became SALS' cataloging expert and in 1966 was named assistant 
head. In 1964, he took his first trip outside the U.S., a vacation in India. 

In 1967, Ben was named to join Principal Descriptive Cataloger Marion 
Schild and Paul Winkler in presiding over the introduction of the new 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. Because of superimposition, the im- 
pact was minimal, and no formal training was given. Ben stayed on to as- 
sist the principal cataloger after Paul Winkler was named to that position in 
1968. As Diane Humes recalls, "Ben was very helpful to those of us who 
were too timid to approach the great principal cataloger himself. He was 
always approachable, and would gladly come to the cataloging section so 
that catalogers as well as section heads would be able to ask questions and 
hear the answers." 

Formal documentation of LC descriptive cataloging decisions and prac- 
tices began then— now the Library of Congress Rule Interpretations and 
Descriptive Cataloging Manual. As Ben tells it, they got started in 1968 
because the assistant chief of shared cataloging demanded that Paul 
Winkler begin writing down and distributing some of the ad hoc decisions 
he was making. Ben did the writing, and various types of documentation 
ranging from memos containing miscellaneous advice to flowcharts of 
more complicated routines began coming to the cataloging staff. The docu- 
mentation gradually became more formal, and when the distribution of 
MARC bibliographic and authority records provoked interest outside LC, 
the information was published in the LC Cataloging Service Bulletin. 

In 1974 when Paul Winkler became an editor of the projected second 
edition of Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, Ben was appointed acting 
principal descriptive cataloger. In this position he supervised the introduc- 
tion of the revised chapter six for bibliographic description, which created 
more stir among catalogers than AACR1 because it introduced the contro- 
versial ISBD punctuation. The Kansas Library Association had a program 
on the new rules, and Ben was sent from LC to speak about them— the first 
of many engagements in which Ben explained LC policies and practices to 
other libraries. (Ben confessed he was terrified— it was a breakfast meeting 
and the sight of the fried eggs almost finished him off before he even gave 
his speech.) About this time, LC inaugurated its cataloging-in-person suite 
at ALA meetings. Since then, hundreds of catalogers have discussed cata- 
loging problems with Ben directly. Ben's patience and enthusiasm have 
been major factors in encouraging other librarians to follow LC practices. 

In 1976 Ben became the LC representative to the Joint Steering Commit- 
tee for Revision of AACR, a position he still holds, and later LC Liaison to 
the Cataloging Committee: Description and Access. In 1979 he became 
chief of the new Office for Descriptive Cataloging Policy and from this 
eminence helped direct the implementation of AACR2. He and his office 
helped organize workshops and training sessions all over the U.S. 

Since 1981 , Ben has been in the forefront of descriptive cataloging activ- 
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ities. He was instrumental in working out argeements on the revision of 
AACR2 chapter nine on computer files. He and his staff carried out much 
of the actual textual work of the recent revisions of the International Stan- 
dard Bibliographic Descriptions. In addition, he played a major role in the 
final decisions on the nature of the changes included in the 1988 revision of 
AACR2. 

The growth of library automation, network utilities, and cooperative 
cataloging have made LC and U.S. libraries interdependent in ways none 
could have expected. Agreement on cataloging rules and practices has be- 
come a sine qua non. Ben's fluency in writing, his ability to explain com- 
plex problems, his lack of rigidity in the application of cataloging rules, 
and his friendships with catalogers have been major factors in the develop- 
ment of the cooperative library environment in which we work today.— 
Lucia J. Rather, for the committee. 
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Resources Section— Blackwell North 
America Scholarship Award, 1988 
Joe A. Hewitt and John Shipman 




From left to right, William Z. Schenk, Resources Section chair; Sally Somers, 1988 commit- 
tee chair; Joe A. Hewitt, award recipient; John S. Shipman, award recipient; and George 
E. Buchanan, Blackwell North America. 



The Resources Section-Blackwell North America Scholarship Award 
for 1988 has been presented to Joe A. Hewitt and John Shipman for their 
publication "Cooperative Collection Development Among Research Li- 
braries in the Age of Networking: Report of a Survey of ARL Libraries" 
published in Advances in Library Automation and Networking, volume 1 , 
1987 . Presentation of the award was made at the RTSD membership meet- 
ing held July 9, 1988, in New Orleans. The Scholarship award of $1,000 
from Blackwell North America, Inc. , was presented to the School of Infor- 
mation and Library Science at the University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill. 

Although cooperative collection development is a topic frequently dis- 
cussed among collection development officers, Hewitt and Shipman could 
find little evidence to document current practices. To ascertain the level of 
formal cooperative programs, they surveyed ninety-three ARL libraries. 
Their well-researched article provides information about the nature and 
scope of current practices and suggests that while research libraries report 
a widespread acceptance of the "idea" of cooperative collection develop- 
ment, there are formidable problems to be faced and resolved before these 
programs can be fully accomplished. 
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Joe A. Hewitt is associate university librarian for technical services at 
the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill. He received his master's 
degree in library science from the University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill and a Ph.D. in education from the University of Colorado at Boulder. 
Before moving to UNC, Hewitt held several professional positions at the 
University of Colorado, including head of the catalog department, head of 
the serials department, and head of the catalog maintenance department. 
Hewitt is active in the American Library Association and RTSD. He is 
chair-elect of the ALA Library Research Round Table Steering Commit- 
tee, a member of the RTSD Technical Services Costs Committee, and 
chaired the RTSD Nominating Committee in 1985-86. He also has been 
active in the OCLC Users Council. He edits Advances in Library Automa- 
tion and Networking: A Research Annual and has published in Library Re- 
sources & Technical Services, Library Acquisitions: Practice and Theory, 
North Carolina Libraries, American Libraries, and College & Research 
Libraries. 

John S. Shipman is the university bibliographer and head of the collec- 
tion development department at the University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill. He received his master's degree in library science from the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. His previous positions include acting chief 
bibliographer, social sciences bibliographer, and social sciences reference 
librarian, all at the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill. Shipman is 
active in the American Library Association, RTSD, and the Librarians* 
Association at the University of North Carolina. In addition to this award- 
winning article, he has published in Library Acquisitions: Practice and 
Theory. —Sally W. Somers, Chair. 
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Serials Section Bowker/Ulrich's 
Serials Librarianship Award, 1988 
Marjorie E. Bloss 




From left to right, Leigh Yuster, R. R. Bowker Company; Ira Siegel, president ofR. R. 
Bowker Company; Charlotta Hensley, 1988 committee chair; Marjorie E. Bloss, award 
recipient; and Jean W. Farrington, Serials Section chair. 



Marjorie E. Bloss is the recipient of the 1988 RTSD Serials Section- 
Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarianship Award in recognition of her distin- 
guished contributions to serials librarianship in the areas of holdings stan- 
dards and union lists. The award was presented at the ALA Annual Con- 
ference in New Orleans on July 9. 

Bloss has been the manager for resource sharing of OCLC's Marketing 
and User Services Division since December 1987. Her previous positions 
include assistant director for technical services at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology ; project director for the Rochester Regional Library Council 
Union List of Serials; and head of technical services, head of the serials 
department, and serials cataloger at the Rochester Institute of Technology . 
She received a master's degree in library science from Case Western Re- 
serve University. 

Bloss is a leader in the development of serials holdings standards and 
union lists, gaining professional recognition for the importance of serials 
resource snaring through her presentations, publications, and involvement 
in national and international activities. She has presented papers about se- 
rials holdings statements, union lists, and serials in microformats at na- 
tional and regional conferences. She has written fourteen monographs and 
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articles about international and national standards development, union 
lists, and AACR2. Her professional contributions include membership on 
the IFLA Section on Serials Publications' Working Group on Union Cata- 
logs of Serials, which resulted in a document about serials holdings state- 
ments to serve as the basis for an ISO standard; chairing the Serials Section 
Union List of Serials Committee (established as the result of her proposal), 
which published the RTSD Guidelines for Union Lists of Serials and Direc- 
tory of Union List of Serials; chairing the ANSI/NISO Z39 Standards 
Committee V, Standard Data Elements for Identifying Information Orga- 
nizations; and serving on the Editoral Board of the Serials Review. 

The RTSD Serials Section-Bowker/Ulrich's Serials Librarianship 
Award is supported by R. R. Bowker Company with funding of $1,500 
annually. It is awarded for "distinguished contributions to serials librari- 
anship within the previous three years, demonstrated by such activities as 
leadership in serials related activities through participation in professional 
associations and/or library education programs, contributions to the body 
of serials literature, conduct of research in the area of serials, development 
of tools or methods to enhance access to or better management of serials, 
or other advances leading to better understanding of the field of serials. ' ' 
Marjorie E. Bloss has been dedicated to the advancement of serials librari- 
anship throughout her career and is indeed a worthy recipient of the fourth 
award.— Charlotta C. Hensley, Chair. 
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Resources & Technical 

Services News: 

The Library as Publisher 

Cecilia Piccolo 



The proliferation of microcomputer software and hardware for desktop 
publishing offers unique potential to libraries as its scope expands. Many 
of us are experimenting with library applications for these products. Be- 
yond the word-processing and page-formatting features with which we are 
familiar, desktop publishing includes products that can be created using a 
growing set of related technologies. Specifically, microcomputer users 
now have access to tools designed to capture text and images, to organize 
databases of both text and images, and to record and store text and images 
on dense media that support sophisticated retrieval routines. If viewed in 
the broad sense, desktop publishing can be defined to encompass the pro- 
duction of optica] disk and CD-ROM products at microcomputer worksta- 
tions, including, with a few added steps, duplication and distribution of 
these dense media products. What applications can be developed by the 
library-as-publisher? Press releases for new products and services re- 
ceived at LRTS demonstrate that development of publishing-related tech- 
nologies is an active area and that the ever-increasing speed and capacity of 
microcomputers places publishing activities near or within the grasp of 
many libraries. This column presents some product descriptions; I invite 
you to imagine applications appropriate to your setting. 

The power of word processing has been discovered and exploited by li- 
braries, especially for internal communication. Desktop publishing pack- 
ages, which allow more sophisticated layout and design options, are ex- 
panding to exploit both the larger capacities and graphics capabilities of the 
"smarter" microcomputers available today. Interleaf Publisher is one 
such package, offering many automatic features such as index and table of 
content generation, cross-referencing, and multilevel numbering and out- 
lining, together with unlimited document length. Running on die Apple 
Macintosh II, Interleaf Publisher can scan and alter drawings and photo- 
graphs, including stretching and rotating the images. The package costs 



Cecilia Piccolo is Catalog Librarian at the University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Note: this column is based on information from press releases furnished by product man- 
ufacturers and distributors. No attempt is made to be comprehensive, and mention is not an 
endorsement by LRTS or RTSD. 
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$2,495, and the complete installation— Mac II with 5 megabytes (MB) 
RAM and 40MB hard disk, laser printer, and one year's technical 
support— is listed at $16,500. Possible applications cited by Custom Com- 
puter Specialists, which market the product, are directories, manuals, and 
price books, examples chosen to emphasize that this system is designed to 
create much larger and more complex publications than the newsletters 
and brochures with which desktop publishing has traditionally been associ- 
ated. 

Standard desktop publishing packages take keyed-in text, perhaps add 
some graphics to illustrate it, and generate paper output. The capturing, 
organizing, and storing of data are components of the desktop publishing 
process being revolutionized by current technological developments. 

Capturing 

For microcomputers, one generally thinks of the keyboard as the pri- 
mary means of capturing data. Compulink's LaserFiche system accepts 
text and graphics input via a whole range of methods: optical scanners, 
interfacing with mainframes for data transfer, modem- or fax board-based 
transporting of data or, yes, through the keyboard. This system uses opti- 
cal disks as the storage device and offers keyword searching with proxim- 
ity parameters, editing of retrieved text, and output via desktop laser 
printer, fax, or computer-to-computer interface. The LaserFiche Series 
System Model 3000 uses a 32 bit processor and has 2MB of RAM, 340MB 
hard disks, an 800MB WORM optical disk, a 60MB streaming tape drive, 
an optical scanner, and a desktop laser printer. The list price for the system 
is $45,000. 

Hewlett Packard offers the HP ScanJet desktop scanner, which accepts 
full-page images with 300 by 300 dots-per-inch resolution in under twenty 
seconds each. This scanner can be adapted to operate with IBM PC/XT, 
PC/AT, and PS/2 equipment and compatibles. 




Compulink 's LaserFiche 3000 Series System uses an optical scanner to store both text and 
data on optical disks. 
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Text-scanning devices operate either by character recognition or 
through recognition of sets of characters. Translmage Corporation's 
Translmage 1000, Version 1.1, contains a lexicon of 100,000 words, 
which can be augmented by the operator to include local lingo. The lexicon 
enhances the accuracy of this hand-held scanner by allowing it to correct 
single-character-recognition errors within words. Translmage 1000 reads 
typewritten, typeset, and near-letter-quality and laser printed materials 
and is designed for use with IBM PC/XT, PC/AT, and compatible com- 
puters. Data captured by the scanner can be read directly into a variety of 
popular word -processing, database-management, and spreadsheet soft- 
ware. It lists at $2,950. 

ORGANIZING 

Scanning text directly into a database management package provides one 
method of organizing data for effective retrieval. Other products using op- 
tical disks and CD-ROMs for storage promote the search speed and the 
ability of these devices to store complete and cross-referenced word in- 
dexes on the disk as an answer to database construction, indexing, and 
other time-intensive projects. Compulink's Laser Fiche offers keyword 
searching on any document throughout the optical disk it employs for stor- 
age, enhanced by a variety of proximity ranges (same document, page, 
paragraph, or ten lines of text) for multiterm searches. 

Impression, offered by Eyring, Inc., stores images on hard disk (using 
IBM PCs or compatibles) for direct access by library patrons. This system 
offers the development of multiple search keys, determined by the library, 
together with the option to enter text with each image stored on tape. This 
system makes it possible to create a database of visual materials and pro- 
vide public access while protecting the materials from damage due to han- 
dling. The library produces a 1 'product' ' of more than 1 ,000 5 by 7 images 
on 20MB of hard disk, making this package one that could be run by many 
libraries without acquiring additional hardware. 

Organization is the focus of a CD-ROM production product created by 
Hewlett Packard, HP LaserRETRIEVE. This software package offers both 
database-building software that indexes and structures the data and user- 
interface software that permits searching by keyword, phrase, or through 
browsing a table of contents. Tags are inserted in the data as it is input from 
either printed or electronic sources. By reading these tags, the database- 
building software can assist in constructing and indexing the database. Af- 
ter proofing, a nine-track tape is produced that can be shipped to an appro- 
priate vendor for mastering and duplication in CD-ROM format. The 
organization of the database and the retrieval software permit Boolean 
(AND/OR/NOT) search options, thesaurus displays, proximity search- 
ing, and hierarchical browsing. Both full-text and graphics documents are 
stored. 

One of this vendor's goals is to generate more local production of CD- 
ROM products by providing a structure and user interface common to all 
products produced with this software by any user. The idea is that stan- 
dardization of the structure and interface, possible through large-scale 
marketing by a major vendor such as HP, will permit small producers such 
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as libraries to create and distribute products without having to develop a 
unique front end for each item. 

HP LaserRETRIEVE uses HP or IBM personal computers with 640K 
RAM and requires disk storage capacity of twice the size of the database 
for the database-building software and 5MB of hard disk storage to run the 
user interface. The database-building software lists at $50,000 for a single 
license and the user interface at $500 for a single CPU license. 

Applications 

To assist in developing applications for new desktop publishing technol- 
ogies, we can look at a few recent product announcements that describe 
new uses of dense media. Disclosure, Inc., offers LaserDisclosure, an 
image-based system that distributes Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) documents on CD-ROM. LaserDisclosure contains exact reproduc- 
tions of the SEC documents, both text and graphics, which are displayed 
on a high-resolution monitor or output to high-quality printers. Available 
on a subscription basis with weekly updates, LaserDisclosure replaces col- 
lections of approximately 52,000 microfiche sheets with 100 CD-ROMs. 
Users can call up a disk index, view a document, select pages, and enlarge 
sections. 

LaserDisclosure systems include a personal computer with a hard disk, a 
CD drive, high resolution monitor, keyboard and keypad, and either an ion 
deposition printer or a laser printer. Annual subscription prices vary , ac- 
cording to output needs, from $27,000 to $97,000. 

Grolier has produced Vie New Electronic Encyclopedia on CD-ROM . It 
is based on their Academic American Encyclopedia. This first upgrade of 
the Electronic Encyclopedia, originally introduced in 1985, has a rede- 
signed user interface with pull-down menus, full-screen text display, op- 
tional split-screen viewing of two articles simultaneously, and hypertext 
functions to allow rapid movement between any articles. Online Computer 
Systems of Germantown, Maryland, designers of such products as BIP 
Plus, PAIS on CD-ROM, and LC's CDMARC, created the search and re- 
trieval software. The CD consists of a 10-million-word database with each 
word indexed and cross-references included. Users can employ Boolean 
operators to call up a list of all the titles of articles whose text satisfies the 
search statement. Selected information may be printed or downloaded to 
disk for subsequent inclusion in word-processing documents. Product re- 
quirements are an IBM PC or compatible, 5 12K RAM, DOS 3 .0 or higher, 
and a CD-ROM drive. The list price of the disk is $395, with upgrades 
available to owners of Version 1 .0 for $100. 

Another recent encyclopedia announcement is from Pergamon Compact 
Solution, which has produced the International Encyclopedia of Education 
on CD-ROM. Running on IBM PCs or compatibles, the Encyclopedia is 
searched using the Graphic Knowledge Retrieval System, which employs 
a mouse for all user commands with the exception of keying in specific 
words for searching. Figures and illustrations are displayed with the text, 
and access is provided to cross-referenced items. Screen contents may be 
printed. 

As a final note, there are other applications that could be of particular 
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interest to the budding writer/publisher in all of us: Bowker Electronic 
Publisher is distributing Microsoft Corporation's Microsoft Bookshelf, a 
CD-ROM reference collection for the writer, retailing at $295. Bookshelf 
can reside permanently in a computer's memory, allowing the user to 
move quickly between it and other applications, such as word processing. 
With just a few keystrokes, one has access to the American Heritage Dic- 
tionary, Roget's II: Electronic Thesaurus, The World Almanac and Book 
of Facts, Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, The Chicago Manual of Style, 
Houghton Mifflin Spelling Verifier and Corrector, Forms and Letters, 
U. S. Zip Code Directory, Houghton Mifflin Usage Alert, and Business In- 
formation Sources. Knowing that such a wealth of reference sources is 
nearby may mitigate against that moment when— scanners, lexicons and 
disks aside— silence descends as we stare at the oF blank screen. 
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Annual Review of Information Sci- 
ence and Technology. V. 22. Ed. by 
Martha E. Williams. New York: 
Elsevier, 1987. 437p. $69.50 (ISBN 
0-444-70302-2; ISSN 0066-4200). 
LC 66-25096. 

The latest volume of the Annual Re- 
view of Information Science and Tech- 
nology (ARIST) is the first to be pub- 
lished by Elsevier. Following the 
master plan for this series, it contains 
three broad sections: Planning Infor- 
mation Systems and Services, Basic 
Techniques and Technologies, and Ap- 
plications. Some of the previous vol- 
umes have added special sections or a 
section on the profession. 

The chapters in this volume are of the 
high quality that we have come to ex- 
pect from ARIST, especially under the 
editorship of Martha Williams. The in- 
troductions to each section do a marvel- 
ous job of capturing the essentials of 
each chapter. ARIST is so solid and so 
well edited that, unless one is in a revi- 
sionist mood, there is little for a re- 
viewer to do but list the chapters and 



mention which are more excellent than 
the others. 

The first section, Planning Informa- 
tion Systems and Services, consists of 
one chapter, "Economics of Informa- 
tion" by Aatto J. Repo. This is a read- 
able summary of an important but ne- 
glected area. 

The second section, Basic Technolo- 
gies and Techniques, features a supe- 
rior chapter on artificial intelligence by 
Linda C. Smith. This is an update to a 
chapter she did in the 1980 volume of 
ARIST. She defines the terms used in 
artificial intelligence, details points of 
intersection with information retrieval, 
and discusses specific applications of 
expert systems to libraries, including 
cataloging and reference work. 

A chapter on statistical methods in 
information science— a first for 
ARIST— is an outstanding review arti- 
cle offering sound advice on choosing 
the right method for a particular prob- 
lem. 

The second section is rounded out 
with chapters on natural language pro- 
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cessing, retrieval techniques, and the 
management of electronic image infor- 
mation. 

The third section, Applications, will 
perhaps be the most interesting to li- 
brarians. The chapter on agricultural 
information systems may seem rather 
narrow in focus, but it can also be read 
as a case study with application to other 
fields. "End User Searching of Biblio- 
graphic Databases," by William H. 
Mischo and Jounghyoun Lee, is nota- 
ble for its recognition of the importance 
of the online catalog and the role it can 
play beyond traditional catalog func- 
tions. 

The most practical and yet provoca- 
tive chapter in this volume is "Systems 
that Inform: Emerging Trends in Li- 
brary Automation and Network Devel- 
opment" by Ward Shaw and Patricia 
B. Culkin. They see in recent develop- 
ments in library automation a means for 
the library to move beyond a neutral 
role as a collector and repository of in- 
formation to become an active provider 
of services that are valued and re- 
spected. 

The only criticism one might have of 
this book is the price, which, at $69.50, 
represents a substantial increase over 
the previous year. Also, the quality of 
the binding is suspect. This reviewer 
knocked the book off a desk and was 
surprised at the damage inflicted on the 
hinges of the case. 

However, the content is excellent. 
This book has much to offer all librari- 
ans and it deserves to be read.— 
William Gray Potter, Arizona State 
University, Tempe. 

Women in LC's Terms: A Thesaurus 
of Library of Congress Subject 
Headings Relating to Women. By 
Ruth Dickstein, Victoria A. Mills, 
and Ellen J. Waite. Phoenix, Ariz. : 
Oryx, 1988. 221p. $28.50 (ISBN 0- 
89774-444-6). LC 87-34766. 
Women in LC's Terms: A Thesaurus 
of Library of Congress Subject Head- 
ings Relating to Women contains more 
than 3,500 subject headings and "see" 
references used by the Library of Con- 



gress (LC) for women and women's is- 
sues. In the introduction, the authors 
define their criteria for selection of 
terms and provide examples of the 
types of headings included, as well as 
those excluded. The volume is intended 
to assist researchers using catalogs that 
employ the LC subject vocabulary and 
librarians cataloging women's studies 
materials, and it fulfills this purpose by 
providing direct access to relevant 
headings in Library of Congress Sub- 
ject Headings {LCSH). 

Experienced researchers and librari- 
ans, familiar with the conventions of 
LCSH, will be best served by the the- 
saurus, since one must refer back to 
those volumes to find any scope notes 
or broader term (xx)/related term (sa) 
links associated with a heading. This 
interdependence with LCSH is clearly 
stated in the introductory notes. An- 
other important reason for cross- 
checking is that most of the headings 
were selected from the 1983 microfiche 
update of LCSH, ninth edition. Al- 
though they have been supplemented 
by headings beginning with the word 
"women" from the tenth edition and 
by terms meeting the criteria for selec- 
tion from LC ' s Cataloging Service Bul- 
letin, no. 24-33, new or more current 
forms could be missed without this ad- 
ditional step. The introduction to 
Women in LC Terms also includes a de- 
scription of how pattern headings and 
subdivisions are represented in the vol- 
ume; however, usres, particularly cata- 
loged establishing headings, will need 
to look again to LCSH or other re- 
sources for a more complete explana- 
tion of these conventions. 

The overall organization of the text is 
effectively designed to lead users con- 
cerned with a particular aspect of the 
topic to the most appropriate headings. 
Chapter 1 is an alphabetical list of the 
headings and "see" references. Addi- 
tional "see" references have been cre- 
ated by the authors when deemed nec- 
essary. Chapters 2-12 regroup the 
headings into such broad subject areas 
as "Economics and Employment" and 
"Health and Biological Sciences." 
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The subject areas correspond to the ar- 
rangement found in another important 
text of women's studies terms, A Wom- 
en's Thesaurus, which contains non- 
LC headings. This device should be 
quite helpful to researchers working 
with a variety of indexes. 

Each of the subject-oriented chapters 
begins with an explanatory note on the 
appropriate usage of the headings and a 
list of the applicable free-floating sub- 
divisions, providing more direction for 
the researcher or librarian. Women in 
LC's Terms also contains five appen- 
dixes, listing subdivisions and LC call 
numbers assigned to women and topics 
relating to women. 

Women in LC's Terms is a special- 
ized tool that requires a certain degree 
of sophistication of its users. For those 
individuals who are knowledgeable in 
women's studies or in subject catalog- 
ing, this guide will be quite beneficial 
in guiding their research.— Melissa A. 
Laning, University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

What Is User Friendly? Clinic on Li- 
brary Applications of Data Proc- 
essing: 1986. Ed. by F. W. Lancas- 
ter. Urbana-Champaign, 111.: 
Graduate School of Library and In- 
formation Science, Univ. of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign, 1987. 121p. 
$15 (ISBN 0-87845-072-6; ISSN 
0069-4789). 

Readers who do not already know the 
answer to the question "What is user 
friendly?" will probably still be won- 
dering when they finish reading this 
book. These papers, originally pre- 
sented at the 1986 Clinic on Library 
Applications of Data Processing, do a 
reasonably good job of addressing the 
concept of user friendliness, especially 
as it applies to automated library func- 
tions; nonetheless, the many consider- 
ations themselves work against there 
being a clear-cut consensus on what is 
meant by the term, much less whether 
libraries have achieved a desirable 
level of it. 

Given the current steamroller pace of 
library automation that is likely to in- 



clude most people, anyone interested in 
examining the various aspects of ' 'user 
friendly" systems would be well ad- 
vised to take a look at this book. What it 
lacks in terms of clear or consistent def- 
initions it makes up by covering vari- 
ous issues, including microcomputers' 
potential as an alternative to stand- 
alone and integrated library systems; 
the role of microcomputers in auto- 
matic translation for online information 
retrieval systems; efforts to build user 
friendly integrated library systems; the 
psychological underpinnings of the 
user friendly concept; semantic barri- 
ers to achieving user friendly systems; 
aspects of user interfaces in online cata- 
logs; developments in natural language 
processing that are likely to have an im- 
pact on systems in the future; and an as- 
sessment of where we are now as far as 
user friendly technology is concerned. 

Like most proceedings, the papers 
tend to be uneven: a couple are really 
outstanding, another couple might be 
considered marginal, and at least one is 
downright user hostile (i.e., loaded 
with the kind of technical jargon that 
most of the papers suggest eschewing). 
Among the more appealing of these pa- 
pers are Emily Fayen's "User Inter- 
faces for Online Library Catalogs," 
which offers some logical do's and 
don'ts as well as suggested topics for 
additional research (these should be 
noted by those now beginning to use 
CD-ROMs and online catalogs in refer- 
ence); Christine L. Borgman's "To- 
ward a Definition of User Friendly: A 
Psychological Perspective," which re- 
views the mental, information- 
processing, and individual differences 
models and their applicability; and 
David Tolliver's "Design Issues," a 
succinct analysis of the functions auto- 
mated translation programs must per- 
form. 

Librarians currently engaged in im- 
plementing automated library systems 
will want to purchase this book, as will 
those responsible for building library 
science collections.— Richard P. Jas- 
per, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 
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Library and Archival Disaster: Pre- 
paredness and Recovery. Produced 
by BiblioPrep Films. Chicago: 
American Library Assn., 1988. 21- 
minute video plus 17-page work- 
book (VHS, Beta, 3 /4 ). $125 
(ISBN 0-8389-2084-5). 
This videotape, copyrighted in 1986, 
is the same tape previously issued by 
BiblioTech. The accompanying work- 
book, coauthored by Richard F. Young 
and David J. Tinsley, has been slightly 
revised. 

The emphasis is on prevention of and 
planning for fire and water emergen- 
cies. Salvage techniques for wet paper 
and film are demonstrated briefly, 
along with important illustrations of 
what not to do. The presentation is 
clear and accurate but not comprehen- 
sive. Viewers are referred to consul- 
tants for more information. 

The videotape is professionally pro- 
duced, with quality picture and sound, 
but the format is essentially an illus- 
trated lecture. The dramatic potential 
of the medium, therefore, is not fully 
realized. Simulated disaster situations 
and more demonstrations of recovery 
techniques would have been more valu- 
able and interesting than the stilted 
background action that accompanies 
reading of the script. 

The typescript manual/workbook is 
easy for any size and type of library to 
use in producing a workable disaster 
plan. Lists of supplies and contacts 
make it a practical reference tool, al- 
though a bibliography would have 
made it even more useful. 

The major revisions in the manual 
are in the "Resources," section, which 
lists companies and consultants who 
can provide emergency services. Ad- 
dresses and phone numbers have been 
updated, and a few names have been 
added or deleted. Other revisions are 
minor grammatical changes. 

The tape could be used as part of a di- 
saster preparedness training program 
in conjunction with a live demonstra- 
tion of recovery techniques, it should 
not be the sole source of information 
for someone actually trying to cope 



with an emergency. 

This is an expensive package for the 
amount of information it contains. The 
same material could just as effectively 
and much more cheaply been offered in 
book format. Recommended for com- 
prehensive preservation collections. 
Others are referred to the many books 
and articles on disaster planning in the 
library literature.— Martha Hanscom, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Remote Access to Online Catalogs in 
ARL Libraries. Systems and Proce- 
dures Exchange Center, Kit #142. 
Washington, D.C.: Office of Man- 
agement Studies, Association of Re- 
search Libraries, 1988. 166p. pa- 
per, $29 + $5 postage (ISSN 
0160-3582). 

Here we have a state-of-the-art 
glimpse of the remote access facilities 
of fifty-four ARL libraries, culled from 
their responses to a survey. The authors 
define remote access as availability to 
online catalogs of terminals or micro- 
computers with modems and thereby 
exclude hard-wired terminals and dedi- 
cated lease lines. The book begins with 
the survey instrument, summarizes its 
findings in percentages, and lists the 
participating libraries. Then, using ma- 
terials supplied by the libraries, the 
book is divided into three major sec- 
tions: materials for instruction of re- 
mote access users, materials to assist in 
using remote access facilities, and ma- 
terials related to remote access man- 
agement. The book concludes with a 
selected reading list on remote access. 

No library's methods and materials 
for remote access emerge as the stellar 
model for remote access programs. 
Confronted with this barrage of infor- 
mation in graphs, charts, tables, out- 
lines, and questionnaires, the reader 
must determine its relative usefulness 
from the standpoint of his or her expec- 
tations for remote access. The survey 
instrument highlights the most vital 
concerns of remote access with ques- 
tions on communication speed, hours 
of availability, length of sessions, ex- 
tent of remote access use, and statistical 
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reports generated by remote access 
use. User assistance programs supplied 
by twelve universities detailing their 
dial-in log-on procedures, required 
software, communication parameters, 
and trouble-shooting hints present 
many varied approaches to the creation 
of user assistance materials. The for- 
mats for user input in the management 
section, including sample menus from 
Michigan State and user suggestions 
from the State University of New York 
at Albany, more logically belong in a 
section other than management. North 
Carolina State's well-organized pro- 
posal for remote access stipulating 
early determination of lines available, 
types of lines, and estimated number of 
ports illustrates the thorough planning 
required for these proposals. 

It is not stimulating reading, of 
course, but the volume does what it 
purports to do: charts the course for li- 
braries planning their own remote ac- 
cess programs from the planning 
through the implementation and up- 
grading stages.— Robert T. Ivey, Mem- 
phis State University, Tennessee. 

Hebraica Cataloging: A Guide to 
ALA/LC Romanization and De- 
scriptive Cataloging. Prepared by 
Paul Maher, Washington, D.C.: 
Cataloging Distribution Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, 1987. 72p. pa- 
per, $15 (ISBN 0-8444-0567-1). LC 
87-600162. 

Prepared as an LC in-house training 
manual, this slim paperback performs a 
heroic service in bringing order to the 
descriptive cataloging of the most un- 
ruly and most difficult to catalog corner 
of modern publishing: Hebraica (mate- 
rials in Hebrew script) and especially 
its huge subset Judaica (materials on re- 
ligious subjects). Problems connected 
with romanization, non-Gregorian dat- 
ing, and the idiosyncrasies of Hebrew 
and Yiddish personal nomenclature are 
familiar to all catalogers of these 
materials— problems too specialized to 
be addressed, in most cases, by the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
and Library of Congress Rule Interpre- 
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tations. Maher's work provides con- 
venient access to microinterpretations 
followed by LC in dealing with the 
most vexing of these problems. In read- 
ing this handbook, catalogers of Hebra- 
ica will often find that their own inter- 
pretations of the rules in question differ 
from LC practice, and they may even 
wish to challenge some of LC's solu- 
tions as Maher outlines them. They 
will, however share this reviewer's 
gratitude for the publication of a wide- 
ranging and careful presentation of 
LC's answers to questions faced con- 
tinually by all who deal with Hebraica. 

As a practical manual, the book will 
be most valuable to catalogers who 
contribute to automated bibiliographic 
databases. Among questions of inter- 
pretation addressed here, perhaps the 
most relevant concern abbreviations; 
recording of imprint data, especially 
publication, printing, and copyright 
dates; and the organization of multivol- 
ume commentaries on sacred or legal 
texts. Catalogers have wasted count- 
less hours floundering over treatment 
of such problems, finding their own so- 
lutions in cases where the rules and rule 
interpretations give insufficient guid- 
ance. Owing to the clustering princi- 
ples employed in automated databases, 
these varying treatments often result in 
a proliferation of records for identical 
bibliographic items, burdening the net- 
works while confusing and frustrating 
searchers. In the absence of cataloging 
standards such as those provided by 
Maher's work, the goal of a unique de- 
scriptive cataloging record for every 
bibliographic item cannot be achieved. 
By presenting a workable and compre- 
hensible standard, even if that standard 
is less than ideal in all its details, He- 
braica Cataloging brings catalogers of 
materials in Hebrew many steps nearer 
to sharing consistent descriptive prac- 
tices. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the book, for those who wish their cata- 
loging to conform to LC's at all possi- 
ble points, is its bibliography of refer- 
ence materials that LC considers 
authoritative. Another bonus is the fact 



that even Maher's driest passages on 
the history of internal procedures, 
though they contain little to interest cat- 
alogers outside LC, sometimes shed a 
welcome light on hitherto mysterious 
LC practices. 

Many passages in the text of this 
manual, however, would be more help- 
ful if they were further clarified. In the 
sections on authority work particu- 
larly, amplification is required. Be- 
cause much of the most useful informa- 
tion in the volume is presented in the 
form of comments on rule interpreta- 
tions, a more detailed table of contents 
or an index would make the material 
easier to use. Maher expresses the hope 
that future editions of Hebraica Cata- 
loging will contain expansions and re- 
visions; all catalogers who benefit from 
this first version will look forward to 
further enlightenment.— Joan C. 
Biella, Princeton University, New Jer- 
sey. 

The Nature of Information. By Paul 
Young. New York: Praeger, 1987. 
192p. $32.85 (ISBN 0-275-92698- 
2). LC 87-6953. 

This is not a book that would have 
been reviewed in this journal in the 
past. Although it is about the nature of 
information, neither library nor infor- 
mation science are mentioned even 
once in the text. By reading it, how- 
ever, one may better understand to- 
day's fascination with a widely used 
concept of information. 

Of interest to librarians is Young's 
premise that information is an essential 
component in any theoretical model ex- 
plaining chemical, electrical, and me- 
chanical systems, its presence or ab- 
sence determining any change in living 
matter. In the study of psychobiology 
and neurosciences, information is 
viewed as mental activities that, 
through electrochemical changes in 
nerve cells, influence everything from 
cognition to emotion. 

One of the purposes of the book is to 
"discover a mind-body connection 
grounded in scientific thought instead 
of primal myth' ' (p.xi). By viewing the 
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universe as an all-inclusive mass- 
energy system, Young hopes to free the 
understanding of mind from metaphys- 
ical speculations about it. 

In this model the universe is seen as a 
self-organizing, self-regulating sys- 
tem; everything in it is either an object 
(i.e., a form) or a process (i.e., en- 
ergy). Form is a shape, a structure, of 
anything in the world, while energy is a 
capacity to change forms. Information 
is described as a formative principle 
present in any interaction between 
mass-energy systems, "imbuing" 
form to objects. By stimulating 
changes within the structure of any sys- 
tem, it creates wavelike effects, which, 
in turn, communicate changes to the 
components of that system. The flow it- 
self is a duplication of forms resulting 
from mass-energy systems resonating 
with one another, generating new pat- 
terns of energy and information, and 
thus creating new meaning. 

Mind is described as an umbrella 
term covering all inner experiences of 
living organisms such as sensations, 
perceptions, feelings, volitions, and 
consciousness. Each experience is en- 
coded in a brain in a shape of forms, to- 
gether providing a holistic cognition of 
the total mass-energy systems acquired 
by each individual. However, since no 
one person can ever experience total re- 
ality , her or his perception of it is , in ef- 
fect, an illusion. 

The theme of this book is of value to 
writers in the philosophy of librarian- 
ship, who study information from 
metaphysical and empirical view- 
points. The former focus on informa- 
tion as nonphysical concepts (ideas); 
the latter side with scientific interpreta- 
tions of information as mechanistic 
processes or items processes (physical 
data), similar to Young's definition of 
this phenomenon in mass-energy 
terms. 

The form dependency of contempo- 
rary scientific theories raised the sig- 
nificance of information to the status of 
indispensable yet undefined force, 
which together with equally abstract 
concepts of energy and electricity 



shapes everything. Young's book re- 
flects this trend. Similarly, new univer- 
sity interdisciplinary programs in in- 
formation science are being developed 
on the proposition that information is 
the content of not only brain processes 
but also its product— the electronic, 
print, and nonprint physical records. 
Such programs encompass practically 
all disciplines from artificial intelli- 
gence to zoology, shifting the focus of 
subject matter from a preoccupation 
with information content and meaning 
to a study of decision making and infor- 
mation management. The interest in 
these programs is primarily in a study 
of information as behavior-changing 
processes and their practical applica- 
tions. On the other hand, librarianship 
focuses on understanding behavior- 
driven needs for information and its 
provision to individual patrons; both 
approaches view information in the 
context of a scientific explanation of its 
biophysical nature. In this sense, 
Young's book ought to be of interest to 
library educators, researchers, and the- 
oreticians and is recommended to all 
academic and larger public libraries.— 
Joseph Z. Nitecki, State University of 
New York at Albany. 

The Smaller Academic Library: A 
Management Handbook. Ed. by 
Gerard B. McCabe. The Green- 
wood Management Collection. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 
1988. 380p. $49.95 (ISBN 0-313- 
25027-8; ISSN 0894-2986). LC 87- 
23655. 

McCabe has compiled The Smaller 
Academic Library as a handbook for li- 
brarians who ' 'work or plan to work in 
. . . academic libraries that serve insti- 
tutions with average enrollments rang- 
ing from a few hundred to about 7,500 
students." He has arranged thirty 
chapters into seven categories: general 
administration, personnel, budgets and 
finance, collections, user programs and 
services, technical services, and physi- 
cal plant. Most contributors have sup- 
plied references for further reading, 
and the final chapter, "The Smaller 
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Academic Library," is a bibliographic 
essay. Of the thirty-six authors, thirty- 
three are from smaller academic li- 
braries, but only eight are women. 

It is difficult to meet an objective of 
providing information to both practic- 
ing and future librarians because of dif- 
ferences in experience. This handbook, 
therefore, will be useful to librarians 
who hope to join small academic li- 
braries or to librarians already in them 
who seek basic discussions of areas 
outside their expertise. There are ex- 
ceptions, such as Fred M. Heath's 
chapter, "Administrative Styles," a 
succinct summary of relevant organiza- 
tional administration literature that will 
be of value to all librarians. As in many 
multiauthored works, style and tone are 
uneven and the content overlaps, espe- 
cially concerning budgets, collection 
management, personnel, and user edu- 
cation. 

Although the topics covered should 
concern academic librarians, of partic- 
ular interest to librarians who hope to 
specialize in technical services are 
chapters about archives, automation, 



bibliographic control, booksellers, 
budgets, collection management, facil- 
ities, integrating services, networking, 
and periodicals. Susan Grigg's chap- 
ter, "Archives Administration," is an 
especially good overview. Missing 
from this handbook are in-depth treat- 
ments of materials preservation issues, 
with which all academic librarians 
must cope, and an emphasis on devel- 
oping procedures for protecting collec- 
tions in emergencies. 

The Smaller Academic Library pro- 
vides basic discussions about many 
topics of current interest that may be 
read individually or sequentially. Li- 
brarians should purchase it as a hand- 
book for reference in small academic li- 
braries and for library school 
collections. The paper used in the book 
complies with the ANSI/NISO Perma- 
nent Paper Standard (Z39.48-1984).— 
Charlotta C. Hensley, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

Tapping the Government Grapevine: 
The User-Friendly Guide to U.S. 
Government Information Sources. 
By Judith Schiek Robinson. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.: Oryx, 1988. 193p. $36 
(ISBN 0-89774-179-X); paper, 
$24.50 (ISBN 0-89774-520-5). LC 
87-28215. 

When I first began reading Tapping 
the Government Grapevine, I was sur- 
prised and amazed to find that a volume 
dealing with government information 
sources could be interesting and read- 
able. 

Chapters focus on the Government 
Printing Office, depository libraries, 
regulations, judicial information 
sources, etc. In addition to these well- 
written chapters, Robinson provides 
the reader with excellent introductory 
chapters and special sections on such 
current topics as accessing information 
the government may have filed about 
yourself and nonprint and primary 
source materials available from gov- 
ernment agencies. The final two chap- 
ters on foreign and international docu- 
ments and administering government 
document collections are contributed 
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by other authors. Robinson concludes 
each chapter with "Freebies": sources 
for free information/publications about 
the topic; addresses and telephone 
numbers of organizations, publishers, 
and government agencies mentioned in 
the text; and reference and further 
reading. 

The section I found most interesting 
focused on access to government infor- 
mation, including a discussion of the 
Freedom of Information Act and the 
Privacy Act, two topics covered only 
peripherally in other texts such as 
Morehead's Introduction to United 
States Public Documents or Nakata's 
From Press to People, both now out-of- 
print. The chapter on patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights was fascinating, 
illustrated with historical and more 
contemporary patent and trademark 
cases ranging from Luther Burbank's 
patent for a new variety of peach to the 
patent for the board game Monopoly to 
the registered trademarks for the Mor- 
ton salt umbrella girl and the Ghostbus- 
ters logo. 

The discussion of seven common 
problems associated with overcoming 
barriers to documents should be re- 
quired reading for all librarians. Rob- 
inson contends that access to an already 
complex system of government infor- 
mation is further complicated by such 
"barriers" as the lack of comprehen- 
sive listings of publications in card cat- 
alogs (or online systems), lack of visi- 
bility, and the library's own ambiguity 
about whether to place documents in 
separate collections, integrate them, or 
a little of both— all affecting search 
strategies for librarians and patrons. 

This volume is loaded with illustra- 
tions, charts, diagrams, and summary 
tables— all easy to interpret and handy 
for quick reference needs. After read- 
ing the book, I agree that Robinson's 
approach is, in fact, ' 'user friendly. ' ' A 
recommended purchase for classroom 
use, for ready-reference needs, or for 
reading and browsing as professional 
literature.— Margie Epple, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. 



Preservation Planning Project Study 
Team Final Report. Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Libraries, 1987. 
98p. OMS Publication No.PP14, 
Nov. 1987. paper, $15 plus $5 post- 
age. Available from the Office of 
Management Studies, Association of 
Research Libraries, 1527 New 
Hampshire Ave. NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

The Office of Management Studies 
(OMS) of the Association of Research 
Libraries (ARL) is a source of library 
information that I think is not used 
enough by most librarians. A main 
component of the strength of their work 
is the directed self-study, a technique 
OMS has advocated and fine-tuned to 
address many library problems: the 
Preservation Planning Program (PPP) 
was begun in 1981 using this approach 
for the topic of preservation. Since that 
time, fourteen institutions undertaking 
PPP have made their final project re- 
ports available through OMS. One re- 
cent report, from the University of 
Pittsburgh Libraries, was finished in 
November, 1987. Based on the PPP 
plan, the final report includes back- 
ground study material and recommen- 
dations of the thirty-five staff members 
working in five major areas of concern: 
collections conditions, environmental 
conditions, organization and proce- 
dures, resource/instruction, and disas- 
ter (response) planning. The original 
charge from the library director form- 
ing the study group, reproduced in the 
report, included some assumptions that 
would delineate the planning of a pres- 
ervation effort during the fourteen 
months of work. These guidelines were 
seemingly very restrictive but typical 
of real situations; they represent the 
kind of hard reality from which it is 
sometimes difficult to develop new 
programs. These assumptions include 
the following: ' 'Overall budget is to re- 
main about the same. . . . Environ- 
mental conditions in existing facilities 
to remain the same. . . . Total staff 
growth will be limited . . . [and] will 
depend on existing staff for a preserva- 
tion program effort. ' ' From this begin- 
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ning, careful recommendations that 
will work well with both the collections 
and organizational restraints, as well as 
being in the realm of possibility, have 
been developed. One and one-half 
pages of executive summary followed 
by three pages of recommendations— 
in priority order for implementation 
over the coming five years in the five 
areas of concern— are included in the 
recommendation section of the final re- 
port. For anyone just embarking on 
preservation planning, the PPP in gen- 
eral is a useful tool, and the final re- 
ports from institutions completing the 
program, including this report from 
Pittsburgh, are useful reading. For the 
comprehensive preservation reader, 
the reports are interesting for the vari- 
ety of approaches recommended for 
relatively the same basic problems.— 
Ann Swartzell, The New York State Li- 
brary, Albany. 

Preservation of Library Materials: 
Conference Held at the National Li- 
brary of Austria, Vienna, April 
7-10, 1986. Sponsored by the Con- 
ference of Directors of National Li- 
braries in cooperation with IFLA 
and Unesco. Ed. by Merrily A. 
Smith. IFLA Publications, 40, 41. 
New York: K. G. Saur, 1987. 2v. 
$70 (ISBN 3-598-21770-6, 3-598- 
21771-4, V.2). ISSN 0344-6891. 
Occasionally, conferences become 
milestone events. Even if no direct 
action may be attributed to the meeting, 
it becomes a reference point for many 
future years. It seems that this confer- 
ence and, subsequently, its published 
papers will go this way, becoming solid 
references for any number of discus- 
sions for years to come. The meeting, 
held at the National Library of Austria 
in Vienna by the Conference of Direc- 
tors of National Libraries in April 
1986, provided recognition of the 
worldwide importance and interest in 
preservation; it also marked the begin- 
ning of the IFLA (International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations) Interna- 
tional Core Programme for 
Preservation and Conservation (PAC), 



with special host initiatives from the 
Library of Congress, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and the Deutsche Bucherei. 

The two volumes of conference pa- 
pers include eight major subject area 
groupings, each headed by a useful ab- 
stract and followed by summaries in 
both German and French. For U.S. 
preservation specialists, the interna- 
tional scope and the directions indi- 
cated are interesting as a source of new 
outlooks: treatment/retention of news- 
papers, mechanization of restoration 
procedures, approaches and goals to 
training, and the continuing discussion 
of definition of the terms conservation, 
preservation, and restoration. Regard- 
ing the latter, it should be noted that, 
thankfully, no single paper was de- 
voted to defining terms, and most 
speakers merely included their defini- 
tion in introductory remarks; this was a 
neat way of sharing the information and 
not letting details fo semantics cloud 
the discussion. 

William Welch, LC, gives an over- 
view of worldwide preservation policy , 
with specific examples from the United 
Kingdom, Japan, India, and the Gam- 
bia, bringing to mind several new per- 
spectives. The most interesting new 
perspective toward planning for pres- 
ervation, the second subject area, was 
that from Michael Roper, U.K., on 
"Policy for Format Conversion." 
Warren Haas and Richard McCoy, 
RLG, presented solid outlines of the el- 
ements of a national preservation pro- 
gram, including recent research library 
activities and goals in preservation that 
were similar to other articles in U.S. li- 
brary literature; while a presentation 
by Lourdes Blanco (director, Centro de 
Conservacion, Biblioteca Nacional, 
Venezuela) offered new views of con- 
servation. Although outsiders might 
view South American countries, or 
even Spanish-language libraries, as 
similar-enough to allow cooperation, 
the case is made that, without common 
background assumptions, there cannot 
be common goals, which are necessary 
for success (or perhaps even establish- 
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ment) of regional conservation facili- 
ties. 

Other general topics included in the 
two volumes are new technologies, 
policy and training, reproduction, stor- 
age and handling, and treatment and 
environment. Presentations ranged 
from an onslaught of detailed facts 
(such as insect identifications in ' 'Inte- 
grated Pest Management") to more 
general overviews of how things 
should be done right. Closing remarks 
by Rutherford Rogers (former director 
of Yale University Libraries) summa- 
rize as succinctly as possible the mate- 
rial covered in the entire conference; 
also included in the closing is the paper, 
"Recommendations of the Confer- 
ence," which presents an agenda for 
international action by the library com- 
munity. 

For the record, it should be noted that 
the tide pages of the volumes do not in- 
dicate adherence to the ANSI perma- 
nent paper standard or describe the 
quality of the paper; this international 
plan for preservation should then last 
approximately 50 years. Read the plans 
and ideas now, and pass them on.— Ann 
Swartzell, The New York State Library, 
Albany. 

Essential Guide to the Library IBM 
PC. Volume 11: Acquisitions Sys- 
tems for Libraries. By Norman Des- 
marais. Westport, Conn.: Meckler, 
1988. 246p. paper, $29.95 (ISBN 0- 
88736-185-4; 0-88736-080-7, set). 
LC 85-10535. 

One must give Norman Desmarais 
credit for the tremendous amount of in- 
formation he has gathered about ten li- 
brary acquisitions systems that run on 
IBM personal computers. He presents 
this information by first describing in 
general the functions any acquisitions 
system should be expected to perform, 



then by describing, in detail, each of 
the ten systems in a chapter of its own, 
followed by a ' 'Conspectus' ' chapter in 
which the ten systems are discussed to- 
gether in terms of their common fea- 
tures. Also included are a brief chapter 
on systems designed to perform elec- 
tronic ordering from book vendors and 
an even briefer concluding chapter 
speculating on future developments. 

The problem with this book is that in 
order to get anything out of it you have 
to read it. 

Of course, one would not ordinarily 
criticize a book for this reason, but in 
this case the information contained in 
the book is probably much better suited 
for presentation in tabular form than in 
narrative form. As a matter of fact, the 
last three pages of the "Conspectus" 
chapter (in my opinion, the most valu- 
able three pages in the book) consist of 
a table listing the ten systems across the 
top and the features desirable in acqui- 
sitions systems enumerated down the 
left margin. Under each system name, 
an x appears whenever that system pro- 
vides the feature on the left. This table 
effectively summarizes the preceding 
234 pages of text. 

What is missing in both the table and 
the text is valuable, qualitative infor- 
mation that would aid the reader in 
evaluating the systems described in the 
book. Of course it is impossible to de- 
scribe each system with the detail that 
Desmarais uses without giving the pa- 
tient reader some idea of the value of 
the system, but again the reader must 
plow through all that prose in the pro- 
cess. While the author deserves praise 
for not editorializing, a more evalua- 
tive approach (as opposed to an almost 
exclusively descriptive approach) 
would have served at least this reader 
better.— David T. Buxton, University 
of Arizona, Tucson. 
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